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How Much Education Will Satisfy You? 


OR some people a grammar school education 

may seem sufficient; some believe that a high 
school training or its equivalent is necessary; 
others would never be content unless they or 
their children continued education at least through 
college. Many of the professions require both 
college.and post graduate training. 


- The greatest thinkers—statesmen, writers, 
preachers, and eminently successful business men 
—have repeatedly said that education must 
never: stop; that to be. happy and successful 
to one’s capacity one sr continue study 
throughout | life. 


How much education will satisfy you, and help 
you most toward your objectives? There is no 
doubt that, by careful selection of subjects, every- 
one can reap great benefit from continued study. 


Whether the objective is a greater ability for ser-. 


vice, a larger financial reward, a more interesting 


social life, or a richer background to train one’s’ 


children, there are available to all, who will give 
spare time, valuable and attractive courses. pre- 
pared especially for study at home. ee 

Columbia University invites you to inquire 
about them, and to soe for courses that seem 
suited to your needs. |. ., 


. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home ‘Study Courses of University Grade ff} - 
; | in the Following Subjects: ce 4 


Composition Greek ’ Personnel Administration 
Agriculture Contemporary, Novel. Harmony Philosophy. - 

“American Government Corporation Finance | High School Cansces _ Physics 

Applied Grammar ' Drafting History Poetry 

Banking. °° ' Drawing and Painting Investments Psychology 

Business Administration Economics Italian Public Speaking 
Business English’ English Composition Juvenile Story Mg Religion 

Business Law English Literature Languages Secretarial Studies * 
Business Mathematics European ‘History Latin Short Story Writing 
Business Organization Fire Insurance Library Service Sociology , 
Business Psychélogy Foremanship Literature Spanish - 

Chemistry a: French Machine Design » Stenography 

Child Psychology. Geometry Magazine Article Warten Typewriting 

Classics te ~ ‘German Marketing World Literature, Ete. 

Grammar Mathematics 


Accounting 


Na aaa 


| Be this country we are in the midst of an adult 


education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the.important factors in this 


progressive movement, for they offer expert 


guidance. under. educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for eet study. 

The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. yt * 
Please send me.full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the i 


following subject: 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


 Gyesiee: University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon eRe 
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Back on the job... 


without a worry about bills 


OCIAL service workers know that for 
millions of families it has been all 
outgo and no income for a long time. 
To mary of these families, the welcome 
sight of the first pay check will be clouded 
by the realization that it can’t begin to 
satisfy the demands of insistent creditors. 
Stretch their income as they may, it will 
be months before they can get caught up 
on the bills contracted during unemploy- 
ment. 


These need not be harassing months 
of worry, of credit destroyed, of putting and “going value” of the borrower. 
off merchants from pay day to pay day. 
The new job can be started with a clean 
slate and a clear mind. 


On amounts over $100, Household 
charges nearly a third less than the max- 
imum fixed by law in most states. Up to 

Such times of stress as these demon- _ twenty months is allowed for repayment. 
strate the wisdom of the laws of those | More, Household helps the family budget 
states that provide for family finance its pay check to work [out of debt as 
companies. To them families may go, promptly as possible. 
secure the funds to pay their bills at once, 
and repay the loan in small monthly 


od bd 2 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 


installments. a 

oney | HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet 

A A Management 1 ;, 4 4 

> Foremost of these companies is the jortocctss {| 0% budgeting family income, is 


offered without charge in adver- 
tisements in newspapers of four 
and three-quarter million circula- 
tion, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBCnetwork 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M., Central Daylight time. 
$50 to $300 largely on \the integrity Social service workers are invited to write for a copy. \ 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


.-(138 Offices in 79 Cities)... 
(Consult yc.ur telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 


Household organization, serving more 
than 330,000 families last year. Without 
asking for co-makers or endorsers, with- 
out requiring bankable collateral, it lends 
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SAVING MONEY 


FOR TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS 


Be RG 
SILLCILILS 


SN MLELYSISSAS SF 
WANT 


~ Durie the past fifty-five years, the constant effort 
of the Bell System has been to provide efficient tele- 
phone service for all the people at the lowest pos- 
sible price. There are many instances of substantial 
savings for subscribers. 


Since the latter part of 1926 the reductions in 
long distance rates have been particularly marked. 
For example, a telephone call across the country 
from New York to San Francisco now costs $9 
instead of $16.50. 


Reductions have also been made for lesser 
distances. As a result of these rate reductions tele- 
phone users are now saving the substantial amount 
of $20,000,000 annually. You, as a telephone 
subscriber, are constantly receiving extra value 


from your telephone—because the number of 
subscribers is increasing, and the more people 


-you can reach by telephone, the more valuable 


it is to you. 


Today, there are few things purchased by the 
family or by a business that give so much useful 
service at such low price as the telephone. 


Every time you pick up the telephone you be- 
come part of a communication system that uses 
eighty million miles of wire and represents an in- 
vestment of more than four thousand million dol- 
lars. Yet the cost of local service that puts you in 
direct personal touch with thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of people in your town or city is only 
a few cents a day. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY x 
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The Gist of It 


CONOMIC geography, as J. RussELL SMITH 

teaches it at Columbia University, is a fas- 

cinating thing, having to do less with the 

wavering lines men have drawn on maps than 
with the varied fruits of the earth and how human- 
kind lives on them. He has written for Survey 
Graphic on trees and crops and nuts and irrigation 
and flood control. On page 333 he turns from geogra- 
phy to economics and draws a vivid picture of the 
need for economic planning, the penalties of stumbling 
on-in the dark with our fingers crossed for luck, and 
some essentials for anything in the way of a plan 
which may be wrought out of our misery. 


HE careful appraisal of the Russian Five-Year 

Plan on page 337 is based on-nine months resi- 
dence and study in Russia by Maxwett S. Stewart, 
following four years spent in teaching sociology at 
Yenching University in Peiping. In Russia he held 
an editorial post on Anna Louise Strong’s Moscow 
News. Mrs. Stewart, who is a teacher of languages, 
was employed by the government to teach English to 
one hundred young Russian engineers who are coming 
as students to American colleges next fall. ‘Toward 
the end of their stay it grew apparent that the course 
would not be finished on time. The government in- 
sisted that Mrs. Stewart remain another month while 
the Stewarts insisted there were great stretches of 
Russia they must see before they left. The outcome 
was that the classes went on day and night for two 
weeks and the remaining two weeks were spent in 
a government airplane racing over European Russia 
with marvelous views of it all, particularly of the 
great state farms. 


ALL RIVER offers to date the best example of 

what happens to a community when the city itself 
goes broke—the municipal equivalent of bankruptcy. 
On page 341 GerrtruDE SprINGER of the staff of 
Survey Graphic tell the story of how, when textiles 
moved south, a one-industry town depending on tex- 
tiles went flat. It was not only a case of widespread 
unemployment of mill-hands, but of failure for the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker; the land- 
lord, the social agencies—until finally the city itself 
could not meet its obligations. How the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts stepped in practically as re- 
ceiver, how the Lady from the Hill tackled unem- 
ployment, how Bishop Cassidy threw a monkey-wrench 
into a proposed wage-cut, what the Old Families and 
the Foreigners think of it all makes a fascinating tale. 


HAT the kindly and benevolent hospital trustee 

is really, in his corporate capacity, playing a 
medieval role of hat- -passing instead of earning his 
salt as a business man is the contention of RICHARDS 
M. Brapey (page 348). Mr. Bradley is a trustee 
of the Thomas Thompson Trust in Boston, which has 
demonstrated the principles he advocates of providing 
medical care for middle-class families on a self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting basis. 


T is slowly being realized that in the gas-engine age 

highways are not solely nor even chiefly of use in 
hauling hogs or logs to market, but are worth decorat- 
ing as the scene of everyman’s holiday. The tourist 
business pays better than hog-raising, and it grows 
as increasingly attractive roads beckon the driver on. 
Frank A. WaAucGH, who writes of it on page 350, 
is professor of horticulture and landscape gardening 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College in Amherst. 


NE of the suggestions of Marc N. GoopNow 
_to insure “neighborhoods that can’t be spoiled” 
(page 353), that a jury of competent architects give 


or withhold its approval of all proposed new build- 


ings, is in accordance with a recommendation of the 
American Institute of Architects. A newspaper man 
and contributor to various publications, Mr. Goodnow 
is also a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Journalism of the University of California. 
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The End of an Epoch 


Will the United States Plan Ahead or Will It Flounder On? 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH 


HIS is a cruelsworld,” wrote Victor Sander- 
son, aged 54, just before he ended his de- 
spair by turning on the gas. /He had lived 
for twenty-three years in the great industrial 
city of Philadelphia. He had been out of 
work for months. His money was gone. He 

could not pay the room rent. And so he turned on the gas. 
His dead hand clutched a polite note for his. landlady ex- 
plaining it all. 

That is unemployment foryou! It breaks the human 
spirit. Millions in both Europe and America have felt the 
strain that cracked poor Sanderson. It has been said that 
unemployment is to this age what the Black Death was to 
the Middle Ages. The Black Death destroyed people’s 
bodies. Unemployment weakens the body, destroys hope, 
kills the spirit, wrecks the home. It is indeed a cancer in 
our industrial civilization, and—well, we know how cancer 
ends. Our form of capitalism will die unless it can cope 
with unemployment, and it has 
no great period of time in which 
to deal with the problem. Wit- 


onstration in that year 1918 upon which we need to ponder 
in this period of unemployment. In 1918 we had about 
4,500,000 men under arms. They had been removed from 
industry for a full year, many of them for longer. A large 
part of them were in France. They were housed in new 
and expensively built army camps. They were better fed 
than most of them had ever been fed. They were well and 
wastefully clothed with new clothing, expensively equipped 
with rifles, revolvers, helmets and no end of artillery and 
ammunition. They were carried to Europe and fed there. 

All this non-productive employment of the time of hu- 
man beings, allthis _non-productive military equipment was 
made by the people of the United States, and at the same 
time they were supporting themselves in greater comfort 
than ever before, building ships at a speed never before 


equalled, and exporting to the Allied countries in Europe 


almost inconceivable amounts of military and civil supplies 
to maintain armies and to a large extent to feed civilian 
populations. Now mark! All 
this was done and there was no 
unemployment and therefore al- 


ness Russia and Italy and our 
millions out of work. 

This is the age of science and 
its child, machinery—the age of 
coal, mechanical power, steel 
and electricity. The year 1918 
showed the possibilities of the 
machine to serve humanity and 
also to destroy it. Aided by 
machinery, men were killing 
other men whom they had never 
seen, and in turn they were be- 
ing killed by men who had 
never seen them. American in- 
dustry gave a machinery dem- 


Four years ago this month we-had an article by 
Professor Smith called Plan or Perish. He called 
on the forces of good will, good sense and 
technical skill to combine to prevent Mississippi 
floods, which not only destroy everything in their 
path but carry out to sea the good topsoil of the 
Middlewest. But floods are only occasional acts 


-of Providence, while the present plight of Amer- 


ican business and agriculture is something over 
which man has at least a measure of control. 
Plan or Perish might also be the title of this 
article in which an economist calls on a sorely 
beset country to give up the jogtrot of stage- 
coach days carried over into the Machine Age. 
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most nothing for relief societies 
to do. Everyone who wished to 
work was employed at good 
wages and therefore physically 
comfortable. Such was the ca- 
pacity of our machinery in 1918. 

Since 1918 we have greatly 
improved our machinery and 
thereby we have greatly in- 
creased our capacity to produce 
and make the things that man 
needs. During this last decade 
some steel plants have been re- 
built in such a way that the 
new machinery lets one man do 
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what a hundred men have done before. The same thing 
has happened in coal mines; improvements that double and 
quadruple a man’s producing power are being made almost 
every day and apparently 
the process is but beginning, 

The harvest hand used 
to find a summer job fol- 
lowing the reaper in the 
Wheat Belt. Now the 
Wheat Belt farmers hitch 
a tractor to a big machine 
called a combine. ‘This 
labor-saving device goes 
around a field, cuts the 
wheat, threshes it, throws 
away the straw and drops 
sacks of wheat on a truck, 
and the harvest hand has 
followed the Indian, the 
buffalo and the ichthyosau- 
rus into the history of the 
Wheat Plains. The harvest 
hand went to town to look 
for a job in the automobile 
factory—which shut down 
before he got there. 

Near Trenton, N. J., a 
corporation, one of a chain 
having a thousand-cow 


dairy in this unit, has built Costello in: The Albany Evening News 


an elegant structure that Helpless 
looks like a theater. It is 

a milking palace built around a mechanical device whereby 
thirty-nine men extract the most perfect milk in the world 
as they wash, dry, groom and milk a con- 
tinuous procession of cows. These thirty-nine 
men are doing a better job than was done 
last year by 110 men sitting on stools holding 
buckets under Bossy’s milk department and 
getting the milk in the good old-fashioned 
way by hand. There is no reason why Amer- 
ican babes should not bathe in milk if it were 
good for them. We have the land, the labor 
and the capital to make the milk if the 
markets would only demand it and pay for 
it a reasonable price. 

Here is the dreadful summary. Offer a 
profitable price and the machines now at our 
command can glut the market for almost any 
commodity in a short time. That is the prob- 
lem that has brought American industry 
nearer to self-destruction than most people 
realize. 

The machines are marvellous, but a strange 
paralysis has overcome them. Granaries stand 
full of wheat on the farm while millions are 
hungry in the cities, asking only for a chance 
to work. Rows of coal mines stand idle all 
winter while millions shiver in the cities, Saw- 
mills, cement plants, steel mills are standing idle, thousands 
of people want new houses, hundreds of thousands of idle 
men are wanting to build them, but nothing happens ex- 
cept depleted savings and increasing hunger. 

Millions unemployed, banks full of money offered at un- 


usually low rates, while machines, equipment and materials 
stand waiting on every side. Never in all human history 
were there such possibilities of wealth and comfort but this 
plethora of wealth cannot be used until 
we change our psychology and our book- 
keeping. 

When will the boom start again? A 
sinister fact about the industrial pros- 
pects of the year 1931 and subsequent 
years lies in this statement: The period 
since the War was a temporary epoch 
that is ended. It was a unique period 
having no prospect of repetition. Once 
in a while a man gets a handful of aces 
in a card game but he cannot count on 
them regularly. The last decade was a 
decade of industrial aces and the hand 
has been played. Here is the list of 
these aces, these industrial opportunities: 


(1) Building: While we were busy 
with the War we deferred building in the 
United States, therefore we had a deficit 
to fill as well as normal development to 
take care of; hence a building boom. 


(2) The Automobile Boom: The auto- 
mobile industry may be said to have ar- 
rived with the War. We have built 
automobile factories, supplied the United 
States with automobiles, developed a large 


public and private, filling stations, road- 
houses, hot-dog stands, tea houses, new 
hotels, lines of new buses to take care of 


the new travelers. 
(3) Radio: ‘The radio industry arrived. We have built the 


factories to make the radios and built radios for 15,000,000 homes. 

(4) New Equip 
ment: We have built 
a great amount of new 
manufacturing equip- 
ment since the War. 
We have electrified 
millions of homes, put 
in electric lights, re- 
frigerators and wash- 
ing-machines. 

(4) High Wages: 


he most potent ele- 


THE WAY QUT : ao boom was the lucky 

ee OOF THE Roatan accident of high wages. 
ie DEPRESSION The War had put 
‘ 
stalment selling system 
did much to peg them 


“War high wages that 
enabled the rank and 
file to buy automobiles, 
radios and washing- 
machines, and this in 
turn called for the 
new factories, now un- 
fortunately idle — and 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Our Vacant Pedestal the wage level is sink- 


ing. 

What will make the greatly desindd and neaeat revival ? 
The industrial history of the United States shows that 
periods of booming industry have had their chief bases in 
new construction—railroads, factories, wharves, ships, houses 
—equipment, capital goods, things to make more things. In 


automobile. export trade, built garages, © 


ment in this post-War- 


wages up and the in- 


there. It was the post-. 


been made even during the unemployment. 


to produce 900,000,- 
000 pairs of shoes 


annually and we 
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| the eighties we had a fine time building new railroads across 
| the continent and settling the West with new farms. It was 


almost as good as our recent post-War boom. Will the in- 
dustrial revival of 1931-32 build new railroads? No. The 
railroads are petitioning for the privilege of closing down 
branch lines and pulling up the rails. We are oversupplied 
with automobile factories and radio factories. We have an 


| oversupply of textile mills, and steel mills with vast unused 


capacity are praying 
for orders. Shoe 
factories stand ready 


need only 300,000,- 
000 pairs, and so on 
through most of the 
industrial list. The 
coal mines _ have 
been a glut ever 
since the deflation 
after the War. We 
are equipped and 
manned to produce 
700 million tons of 
coal and we use 
about 500 million 
tons. 

What products 
will start the boom? 
“Consumption 
goods,” someone 
says, “shoes, shirts 
and dress goods, ice 
©ream and candy, 
automobiles, radios, 
and refrigerators, 
face powders and 
lipsticks.” Would 
that it were true, 
but alas it is not true. 
Tf we increased the 
eutput of such goods 
=) per cent next 
week it would 
merely give employment to existing equipment and to some 
ef the unemployed if we worked on the basis of present 
hours and the six-day week. 

Great improvements in machinery and management have 
Indeed it goes 
on most rapidly at such times. For example, within a period 
of twelve months a certain factory has increased its output 
by 60 per cent per worker employed and it is quite naturally 
employing fewer of them. If the company should produce 
at that rate this year with the same number of workers that 
it had a year ago it could supply a 60 per cent increase in 
demand, and that without adding a single employe. See how 
that 60 per cent increase could swallow up a boom and still 
leave employment where it was a year ago. 

Industrially, we are all dressed up with no place to go. 
We are equipped. We need a market. There is our neigh- 
bor’s hunger and his near nakedness, Our next and pressing 
task is to turn him into a market. To do this we must do 
something to give him buying power. We are at the end of 
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an epoch, the epoch of free and unrestricted competition. 
Our system has failed. Six million unemployed prove it. 
We need a new system. 

The name in economic theory of our present industrial 
system is laissez faire, which means “let alone.” It finds a 
clear exposition in that famous book on economics, The 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776 by Adam Smith, a 
Scottish philosopher. Says he in effect: The best way to 
promote the indus- 
trial welfare of a 
people and to pro- 
mote individual 
wealth, national 
wealth and general 
comfort is to let in- 
dustry and trade be 
free. Let people 
buy and sell as they 
please, hire out and 
employ as they 
please, buy cheap 
and sell dear, cut 
prices and raise 
prices as they please. 
Let competition be 
the great leveler and 
safety-line. If a 
man does not like 
his employer, let 
him seek out another. 
If he does not like 
this market let him 
go to that. Thus 
each man seeking his 
own ends will, in 
competition with 
thousands of others, 
best promote the na- 
tional welfare and 
the welfare of all. 

This theory was 
born in the minds 
of men who saw in- 
dustry as a spinning- 
wheel, a hand loom, 
a cobbler at his bench, a blacksmith at his anvil, a tailor in 
his shop, a farmer with his scythe, transportation in carts 
and on horseback with the canal-boat as the great hope. This 
theory of laissez faire did not work so badly in the first 
half of the nineteenth century with new continents being 
opened up and the young men able to run away from bad 
employment conditions in cities and settle in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota, Manitoba, Aus- 
tralia, Siberia or South Africa. It is different in the age of 
machinery when the continents are all settled. We now see 
that with the steam hammer and the giant corporations of 
the industrial city the laissez faire theory is, failing more 
and more to bring economic satisfaction. 

Free competition kills purchasing power. What is free 
competition between unorganized, hungry unemployed men 
and a billion-dollar corporation? What is free competition 
in a glutted market? What is free competition when both 
labor and capital go hungry, as they do now in the American 
soft-coal industry? 


LONG TERM 
PLANNING 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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This free competition becomes ghastly when men are hun- | 


gry. A hungry man thinks only of his hunger and he tends 
more and more to be willing to subsist on the lowest level 
on which he can exist, for exist he must. At the present mo- 
ment men are working on farms throughout many sections 
of the United States for $1.25 or $1.50 for a ten-hour day. 
Two years ago, in many cases one year ago, they were get- 
ting $2.50 and $3 for the same kind of work in the same 
communities. An employer in one of these localities re- 
cently told me that $1.50 per day is to be the wage from 
now on. I hear from workers innumerable reports of wage 
cuts of 20, 30, 40 per cent for skilled workers in the Phila- 
delphia district. In the same locality factory laborers have 
been cut from 40 cents per hour to 25 cents. In Delaware 
road workers say they are getting 15 cents an hour. From 
this a laborer must pay rent, buy food and clothes and sup- 
port “the higher life.’ What is that doing to the standard 
of living, and what is it doing to purchasing power? Can 
these men buy another second-hand automobile to replace the 
one they had last year? “The answer is too plain to be 
spoken. They cannot. How will they—how can they— 
help on the industrial boom for which the country is now 
praying? And what would happen if they had five or ten 
dollars a day? ‘They would spend it, the demand would 
jump and factories would blow the whistle again—blow it 
loud and long. 

Laissez faire was not impossible on the frontier and we 
now suffer because it became the theory on which American 
industrial life and economic legislation are based, It is the 
whole background of the thinking and the feeling of millions. 
Witness the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which strives to break 
up into little competing parts any big organization that con- 
trols an industry or a price. 


O much for the theory. A man may have a theory in 

his mind, but when a fact hits him in the face he deals 
with the fact and it often plays hob with his theory. Before 
he knows it he has become a victim of one of those well 
known tragedies of science, a theory killed by a fact. As an 
example of this we have the spectacle, first, of an agreement 
aided by a member of the cabinet limiting competition among 
domestic oil producers by limiting production, and, second, 
an agreement put through by importers and approved by an- 
nouncements from Mr. Hoover’s White House office, limit- 
ing and controlling the amount of oil to be imported. “I 
approve of Mr. Hoover’s action. He was dealing with an 
industrial crisis in a good and realistic manner. I cite it 
without criticism as a perfect illustration of my thesis: in- 
dustry must be controlled in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. There must be much more control of industry. Mr. 
Hoover and every one in the oil industry, and all who know 
about it, say in effect that in the oil industry the law of 
laissez faire competition has failed. ' 

By this oil restriction Mr. Hoover has relieved temporarily 
(but not solved) one of our hundred or two hundred press- 
ing problems of competition. It is a sad commentary upon 
the inefficiency of our governmental machine to observe that 
he had to do it by a kind of administrative lynch law. 

This oil episode makes me feel sure that Mr. Hoover 
would like to see the Sherman Anti-Trust Law changed so 
as to permit more and better control of industry, of which 
his oil work may be taken as a kind of type. But Mr. 
Hoover knows, and the members of the Congress know, 
that the American voter has a deepset dread of anything that 
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looks like giving Wall Street and Big Business more power 


or more authority. The public fears Big Business. That is 
one of the great troubles that faces us in any attempt at 
remedy. That is probably the reason why Mr, Hoover had 


to resort to processes that may be called imaginary, if not 


indeed subterfuge. But Mr. Hoover was faced by facts. 


HERE seems to be no doubt whatever that the two oil 
agreements are not only in exact contradiction of the 

venerable theory of laissez faire but that they are also a flat 
violation of the plain intent of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
I speak as an economist dealing with realities, not as a law- 
yer dealing with imaginary entities after the fashion of the 
American courts and of little children playing house. 

“Have a cup of tea,” said little Mary as she made a 
gesture of pouring from a broken teapot into an empty cup. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Susie, “it’s very nice indeed!” 

The little girls had learned this device of imaginary en- 
tities from the treatment of the holding company by the 
United States courts. It was by using such fictions that Mr. 
Hoover and his cabinet, facing a stern necessity and mani- 
festly in the interests of the public welfare, have broken the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law with the aid of legal fictions. One 
of our great needs is to quit controlling industry by legal 
fictions, which are apt to live a couple of generations too long 
to the grievous injury of the public. We must deal with 
realities to succeed. 


Mr. Hoover’s essential violation of a foolish and outworn © 


law in the case of oil is merely one more evidence of an al- 
most worldwide tendency toward greater and greater con- 
trol of industry. We are swinging away from the laissez 
faire of 1776, the hand forge and the frontier farm, as one 
problem after another demands it. 

We will doubtless soon have a business revival to some 
extent, but our stupendous increases of producing power by 
machinery in combination with reduced demand (reduced 
wage) means that unemployment will come again and soon 
and stay a long time if perchance it leaves us at all. Eng- 
land has had it for twelve years, and British developments 
in industry have a habit of repeating themselves in America 
a short time later. Our industrial organization cannot last 
with this situation. We must remedy unemployment, and 
since we know that it will come, we must, if we succeed, 
begin to prepare for it even when it is not pressing. 


REPARE for slumps during prosperity. If during a 
Pee your roof suddenly begins to leak and water 
pours into your house, you run and get buckets and pans 
and set them under the leaks. Then you send for the roofer 
to patch the roof and you begin investigations as to types 
and kinds and costs of new roofs. We are in that situation 
with regard to unemployment. We need pans and patches 
and also we need to investigate the problem of a new roof. 
The pans and patches come first. Some of them are: 


(1) Unemployment insurance, a very big problem. 

(2) Advance plans for public works to make employment 
in otherwise dull times. , 

(3) A national employment service or some similar organi- 
zation. The way to keep the government from doing things 
is to do them ourselves. I suggest it as a job for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

(4). Shorter ‘hours. It is probable that a five-day week and 
a six-hour day would make much more goods than we can sell 
in 1932. 


I pass these very important (Continued on page 364) 


Russia’s 5-Year 


Plan in Action 


By MAXWELL 8. STEWART 
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LL are agreed that Soviet Russia’s Five-Year 
Plan is one of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant developments of modern times. But 
at this point agreement stops completely, for 
the Plan is so tremendous and many-sided, so 
challenging to the basis of life as we have 
always known it that it is difficult to find two persons who 
will interpret it alike. We are obviously far too near to it 
to obtain the perspective necessary for a comprehensive judg- 
ment, and yet few of us have the patience to await the ver- 
dict of history. In the meantime we must make full allow- 
ances for the peculiar bent and idiosyncrasies of those who 
seek to interpret for us. As far as the Five-Year Plan is 
concerned the “detached mind” and an “unprejudiced ap- 
proach” are myths—the Communists would say “petty bour- 
geois myths.’ Everything depends upon what qualities of 
human life we hold most important, for the amazing achieve- 
ments of the Plan have been at the expense of many values 
which we Americans have long considered absolutely basic. 
It came as a start to the writer the other day to read of 
the tenth anniversary of the inauguration of state planning 
in Russia. 
announcement of the preliminary figures for the Piatiletka— 
the Five-Year Plan—in 1927 as marking the beginning of 
state planning, the Soviet State Planning Commission was 
actually organized in February 1921 and started the prep- 
aration of control figures in the key industries the year which 
marked the bottom in the post-war decline in Russian indus- 
try. The first seven years were, 
however, largely years of recon- 
struction, the primary aim being 
simply to restore the compara- 
tively low pre-war standard of 
productivity. This was achieved 
only in the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1927. at this 
time that the decision was first 
made to order the nation’s eco- 
nomic life by attempting to draw 
up a careful plan of national re- 
quirements five years in advance. 
The revised Five-Year Plan was 
finally approved by the Congress 
of Soviets in 1928 and put into 
operation on October 1 of that 


It was 


year. 

The basic principles of the 
Piatiletka are simplicity in them- 
selves, In order to transform 
Soviet Russia from a predomi- 
nently agricultural country into 
a first-rate industrial nation, a 
five-year building and construc- 


For although we are accustomed to think of the 


The director of one of the Soviet farms, Gigant, 
studying the sowing plan for the year 
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tion program costing over three and a half billion dollars 
has been entered into which involves a much more rapid rate 
of industrial development than has ever been achieved in any 
country. In order to accomplish this, a definite plan has been 
prepared covering every phase of the national economy. It 
is unnecessary to point out that this requires that the pro- 
gram of every industrial operation and every building project 
must be correlated with each of the many others upon which 
it depends, both as to time and as to quantity. “This tremen- 
dous undertaking has not been achieved without some very 
serious mistakes, but the experience of the seven previous 
years proved sufficient to prevent any catastrophic error such 
as conceivably might have occurred. 


OR the close of the five-year period the increase in the 

gross agricultural output was set at 151 per cent over 
that of the year 1927-28, that of all industries 181 per cent, 
pig-iron production was to be trebled, and the national in- 
come was to be doubled. While every line of industry was 
to be expanded, especial emphasis was given to those indus- 
tries engaged in the manufacture of production-goods and 
tools at the expense of industries producing goods for immedi- 
ate consumption. The former enterprises, the so-called heavy 
industries, were to be increased 255 per cent while the out- 
put of light industry was to grow by 181 per cent. This 
discrepancy, of course, was made necessary because of the 
backwardness of Russia’s pre-war industry, but it has meant 
that the Russian people have been forced to curtail consump- 
tion in order to further the Plan. 
Some idea of the pace which is 
being maintained may be gathered 
from the fact that during 1931 
the revised control figures call 
for an increase of 58 per cent in 
the total production of heavy in- 
dustry within the twelve months 
while light industry is to increase 
but 27 per cent. This tremen- 
dous gain is being made possible 
by the opening of a whole series 
of new factories which have been 
constructed during the past two 
years. The opening of two huge 
new tractor plants, for example, 
is expected to increase the tractor 
production by 240 per cent dur- 
‘ng the present year, 

One snoxld not however get 
the impression that the Five-Y ear 
Plan is a fixed schedule which 
binds the nation to a certain re- 
gime irrespective of changing 
conditions. As a matter of fact 
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the control figures which are fixed annually have differed 
widely from those of the original Five-Year Plan and 
changes have often been made during the course of the year. 
The adjustments have been mostly upwards, made necessary 
by uncalculated demands resulting from the growth of some 
dependent branch of industry. 

It is also incorrect to think of the Piatiletka as a more 


or less rigid theoretical plan foisted on industry from above. 
It is perfectly clear that such a scheme would not have the 
least chance of success. The Plan is built from the ground 
up. In the beginning the workers of every factory and 
working-unit meet in their trade unions to discuss their 
particular share in the plan for the coming year. The shop 
committee in each establishment submits its tentative sched- 
ule for each department, and the workers criticise it and 
make their suggestions, The writer has attended such meet- 
ings and can testify to the thoroughness and seriousness of 
the consideration given. A large proportion of the workers 
took part in the discussion and they did not mince words in 
their criticisms of current inefficiencies. While in some cases 


Completing the first Soviet cracking plant at Podolsk, near Moscow 
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young workers are carried away by an unjustified enthusiasm 
concerning the possibilities of the coming year, One can say 
that each worker in a sense determines his share in the 
general Five-Year Plan. ie 

After the local factory group has threshed out the prob- 
lems, the plan as worked out is forwarded to the trust of 
which the factory is a part. It finally reaches the planning 
committee of the Supreme Economic 
Council which has charge of practically 
all Russian industry. At last the State 
Planning Commission, the Gosplan, 
after due consultation with the other 
bodies, formulates the control figures 
for the year on the basis of the care- 
fully worked out data obtained from 
these other groups. At times rather 
fundamental readjustments are made at 
the last minute by the Gosplan, usually 
on the side of prudence.. 

As great as was the amount of de- 
velopment called for by the original 
plan, it was found that the possibilities 
of construction, in general, had been 
underestimated. Incentive was provided 
for redoubled efforts by the extensive 
use of “socialist rivalry” whereby vari- 
ous factory groups compete with each 
other in attempting to increase produc- 
tion. Consequently at the end of the 
first year the new control figures which 
were brought out had as their object 
the completion of the entire plan, if 
possible, in four instead of five years. 
The enthusiasm which led them to raise 
their quotas to undreamed of levels 
proved largely ungrounded, and the 
actual achievements of the second year, 
while~considerably above the original 
plan, fell far short of the new objec- 


of the year 1929-30 was actually only 
a fraction of one per cent better than 
the achievements of the first year of the 
Plan. The total output of Soviet in- 
dustry increased 24.2 per cent over the 
previous year as compared with the 21 
per cent set forth by the original Piati- 
letka but far short of the 31.5 per cent 
projected in the revised control figures. 

Nevertheless during 1930 the various industries of the 
Soviet Union produced, according to official figures which 
may be considered as reasonably reliable, twice as much as 
in 1913—an increase which had been wholly achieved since 
1927 when the pre-war level of production was finally 
reached. ‘There was an increase of 40 per cent in the heavy 
industries during the last year, and if the quota set forth 
by the control figures for 1931 is attained, 98 per cent of 
the Five-Year Plan for these basic industries will have been 
reached by the end of the present year—three and a quarter 
years after the beginning of the Plan. At the end of the 
current year it is expected that such basic industries as coal, 


oil, machine-manufacturing and the electrical industry will 


tives. The total increase of production 
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have exceeded their five-year schedule. In fact the entire 
oil industry attained its five-year quota on April 1, as did 
a great electrical factory in Moscow. According to the Plan 
53,000 tractors were to have been turned out during the 
fifth year, whereas more than that number will probably be 
produced this year, 

But in spite of the rather general success of the Piatiletka, 
a number of serious 
weaknesses have been 
revealed which. illus- 
trate both the dangers 
involved in economic 
planning as such and 
especially of trying to 
force the rate of eco- 
nomic development at 
too great a pace. Due 
to the tremendous 
pressure put on heavy 
industry, there has been 
a very serious shortage 
of ordinary consump- 
tion goods of all kinds, 
particularly of foot- 
wear and clothing. The 
whole Plan has threat- 
ened to break down be- 
cause of a miscalcula- 
tion of the amount of 
coal and wood which 
would be required as 
fuel. For although coal- 
mining has progressed 
more than called for 
by the original Five- 
Year Plan, there is still 
an acute shortage. The 
overcrowding of the ar- 
teries of transportation 
has proved to be an 
even more critical prob- 
lem. The miscalcula- 
tion of the Plan is il- 
lustrated by the fact 
that in 1931 Russian 
railways will be ex- 
pected to carry 330,- 
000,000 tons of freight 
as against the 281,- 
000,000 originally fixed for the fifth year of the Plan. The 
railway situation is aggravated by the fact that river trans- 
portation has also fallen far behind requirements and 
herculean efforts will be necessary to keep pace with the 
growing demands of industry. 

As the breakdown of transportation would bring to 
naught the entire program, the Soviet leaders have acted 


with unusual alacrity in taking measures to remedy the situa- 


tion. A year ago Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, visited the Soviet Union as consultant 
for the reconstruction of the railways. This year Charles 
A. Gill, chief engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
has been engaged together with a large staff of experts, to 


Textile worker in a mill at Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
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give advice on the reorganization of the Soviet railways 
along American lines, The present plans call for doubling 
the 50,000 miles of track now in operation within the next 
few years. In addition to the technical assistance employed 
from abroad, the Soviet Government has taken extraor- 
dinary measures to increase the staff of skilled railway 
workers. A decree was issued at the beginning of the year 
ordering every indus- 
trial concern to release 
all of its ex-railway 
employes for return to 
railway service. 

In fact it has been 
the deficiency of skilled 
workers in every field 
of industry which has 
constituted the greatest 
single obstacle to the 
fulfillment of the Pia- 
tiletka. Two years ago 
Soviet Russia, like most 
of the rest of the world, 
was suffering from rel- 
atively widespread un- 
employment. As _ re- 
cently as the beginning 
of 1929 there were over 
a million and a half 
unemployed, including 
a certain reserve of 
skilled workers in most 
lines. But with the 
progress of the Five- 
Year Plan all of these 
and more have been 
absorbed into industry 
and construction work. 
As the only possible 
source of further sup- 
ply consisted of raw 

peasant youths totally 
unaccustomed either to 
the discipline of factory 
life or to the use of 
modern machinery, the 
Soviet Government has 
established special in- 
dustrial training schools 
with a capacity of 
800,000 a year. Even this measure has proved insufficient 
for providing the one million six hundred thousand new 
workers required during 1931. The scarcity is most felt,. 
however, not among ordinary factory workers, but among 
the specialists and engineers necessary to carry through the 
tremendous amount of new construction provided by the 
Plan and to operate the factories along modern lines. Thou- 
sands of experts have been brought in from Germany and 
the United States, and technical schools have put on double 
pressure to turn out as many technical experts as possible: 
in the shortest possible time. Obviously this has been ac- 
complished at the expense of thoroughness and the dearth 
of well-qualified technical leadership is undoubtedly hinder- 
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ing the full achievement of the plan according to schedule. 

This lack of qualified specialists is evidenced in the fail- 
ure.to meet the specifications of the Five-Year Plan regard- 
ing greater industrial efficiency. During the first year the 
decrease in the cost of production was only 5 per cent 
instead of the 7 per cent which had been provided by the 
Plan. Labor productivity, although increasing markedly, 
has also consistently lagged behind the Plan. If one talks 
to any of the thousands of American experts now employed 
in the Soviet Union, he will be overwhelmed by a torrent 
of instances of rank inefficiency and stubborn refusals to 
make comparatively simple changes which would accelerate 
production. It is often difficult to say whether slowness in 
adopting modern methods is due to stupidity, conservatism 
or out and out sabotage. Unquestionably all three factors 
have played important parts. There is no doubt in the mind 
of any close observer that deliberate sabotage has been wide- 
spread and that such practices have greatly retarded the 
progress of the Five-Year Plan. 


IMILARLY there can be no doubt that much of the 

increase in industrial output has been achieved at the 
expense of quality. Those who have lived for years in the 
Soviet Union complain bitterly over the inferior quality 
‘of present-day goods as compared with those of a few years 
ago. This is particularly true in the case of woolen and 
leather goods where a shortage of raw materials has neces- 
sitated the utilization of inferior products. \However lest 
this emphasis on the decline in quality be misconstrued, the 
writer would like to give his personal testimony on the two 
or three Soviet-made articles which he has used long enough 
to give them a fair trial. 

I have found, for example, that Soviet-made overshoes 
will wear more than twice as long as American overshoes 
of the same price and keep the feet much warmer during 
the winter months. Moreover I purchased a pair of ordinary 
high shoes for eight roubles ($4.00) some six months ago 
and have worn them steadily since then but they show no 
undue signs of wear. I have also found Soviet-made woolen 
hose to be far superior to hose of similar price in the United 
States. My impression is that when Soviet industry can 
secure good raw materials the products will compare favor- 
ably with the best elsewhere. On the other hand, Russian- 
made suits and women’s clothing are tremendously ex- 
pensive—judging by gold prices, and the finer qualities 
simply do not exist at present. 

While the difficulty of evaluating the Five-Year Plan as 
a whole has already been indicated, from a purely economic 
view—if there can be such a thing as “‘pure economics”—it 
has undoubtedly been a success. There has been an astound- 
ing increase in both agricultural and industrial production. 
Foreign and internal trade have shown tremendous gains. 
The experience of the last two and a half years has rather 
conclusively demonstrated the feasibility and practicability 
of social planning. It is almost a foregone conclusion that 
the Plan will be almost completely fulfilled by the end of 
1932 instead of the original date, September 30, 1933. 
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But if we look at it from the standpoint of the greatest 
welfare of the Russian people, the situation is badly con- 
fused. The advances which have been made have been at 
the expense of serious psychological and physical sacrifices. 
Personally, the writer is inclined to discount the importance — 
of the latter. The Russians are a healthy, vigorous people; 
in spite of the shortage, they are reasonably well dressed. 
At least there is food enough for all. Housing conditions 


are bad, however, and overcrowding is almost universal | 


throughout the Union, but I see no other reason for con- 


cern over the physical wants of the population. Such dis- — 
comforts as are felt are counterbalanced by the elimination} 


of unemployment. There is work, food and clothing for 
all, which is more than we can claim for our own country 3 
despite its much greater wealth. 

The writer must confess, however, that he is at a loss | 
to say categorically what the psychological effect of all these — 
years of strain will be. For the time being the youth of 
Russia is gloriously enthusiastic, They have something to 
live and work for. ‘But one is sceptical about the final fruit 
of this seemingly unnatural stimulation. It may be that — 
the Russians have uncovered new possibilities within the — 
souls of men—it often appears so; but then again it may 
only be war-time psychology operative on an unprecedented 
scale which is bound to collapse as the Wilson idealism of 
1918 evaporated leaving the “back to normalcy” of a 
Harding. 

One thing is relatively certain for the time being: the 
Five-Year Plan does not constitute in any sense a direct 
threat to the standard of living of the outside world, as 
many persons would have us believe. It is unquestionably 
true that in order to obtain money for the purchase of the 
machinery essential for carrying out the Plan it has been 
necessary to export many products which could have been 
well used at home. But after all, Soviet exports are as yet 
but a very small percentage of the world’s trade and they 
have had very little influence on the world price level. And 
it must be remembered that as far as America is concerned 
the Soviet Union has imported more than three times as 
much as she has exported to this country. The completion 
of the Piatiletka will most certainly not result in a flood 
of Soviet-made goods which might disrupt the markets of 
the world. On the contrary, consumption requirements of 
the Soviet Union are for the time being insatiable and there 
will be no surplus to dispose of for years to come. 


HE challenge of the Five-Year Plan is moral as well 

as economic, It is a direct challenge to the smugness 
and complacency which characterize American thinking on 
our own chaotic system. It is not unlikely that when 
historians of the future review our age they will look upon 
the organization of the diverse and complex economic 
activities of man under planned social control as the most 
significant single achievement of our day. This value, of 
course, will stand irrespective of the outcome of the Five- 
Year Plan, but Russia has staked her entire future upon 
its success. 


In the next issue of Survey Graphic Professor Stewart will write on Russia, a Country Without Unem- 
ployment, telling how it was brought about and describing his experiences in the Moscow labor exchange. 
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Up from Bankruptcy 
Fall River, a One-Industry Town, Tugs at Its Bootstraps 
By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


as Y father’s workin’ an’ my mother wants 
ten cents worth o’ sugar an’ there’s the 
money.” <A grubby little hand slapped the 
coin smartly on the counter. Sheltered 
from a shower in the corner grocery across 
from the grey bulk of a cotton mill I 
watched the transaction. ‘The small customer trotted out 
with his purchase and the grocer turned to me. ‘“That’s the 
first cash money I’ve seen from that family for six months,” 
he said. “I’ve got $125 in their store-book. Don’t know 
when I'll get it. Fact is I don’t know how they an’ a lot 
like ’em got by. Eleven of ’em and nobody workin’ since 
last fall. But I guess they’ll be all right now. The Iron 
Works is runnin’.” 

And there you have Fall River, once banner textile town 
of New England but last winter flat on its back, its all but 
bankrupt municipal finances taken over by state authority; 
its industry down; half of its wage-earning population with- 
out employment, yet somehow as spring came quickening 
with hope because the “Iron Works’ were running. 

The Iron Works are not iron works at all but are the 
five great textile mills of the American Printing Company 
which manufacture, finish and print cotton cloth. They con- 
stitute, with their 4500 operatives, the barometer of Fall 
River industry with its twenty mill corporations still rated 
as active and their 19,600 operatives. “That they are called 
the Iron Works is typical of the way that yesterday overlaps 
today in Fall River. The name survives from 1821 when 
Bradford Durfee and Richard Borden organized the Fall 
River Iron Works Company for the manufacture of parts 
for shipbuilding. The company soon branched out into cot- 
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ton manufacture. It had a hand in the first gas works, the 
steamboat lines and railroads. It was enormously successful 
and formed the backbone of the great Borden fortune. In 
1880 it merged with various Borden interests into a new cor- 
poration, the American Printing Company. But in Fall 
River it is still the Iron Works. 

How Fall River no less than the family of the boy in the 
corner grocery got by the hardest winter in its history re- 
mains a mystery to me. I asked the mayor, asked labor 
leaders, social workers and business people, but no one could 
tell me. Yet so far as I could discover by inquiry high and 
low it got by with a modicum of human suffering. Hard- 
ship—yes; but actual hunger and cold—no one would ad- 
mit it. Even now, though the Iron Works are running 
and cash money is passing at the corner grocery, Fall River’s 
troubles are not over. For its gutted city treasury, its idle 
mills, its poor, new and old, were evidence of a creeping 
sickness which will not be cured in a day. This spring the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts assumed a ten-year con- 
trol of the city’s finances. A special Board of Finance has 
attacked the collapsed taxation system, pruned the inflated 
budget, slashed the municipal payroll. It will probably ac- 
complish its purpose of making ends meet and restoring the 
city’s credit. But while this severe treatment is under way 
the industrial depression, complicated by world-wide condi- 
tions in the cotton trade, lingers on. And Fall River lives 
by textiles and by textiles alone. 

In Fall River I found two things unescapable: the Hill, 
with its pleasant homes rising back from the river, and the 
tall brick chimneys of the mills. Standing high above the 
mill-lined waterfront and above ‘the squat acres of workers’ 
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dwellings, they symbolized everything that Fall River has 
been and is, For Fall River is, and always has been, a one- 
industry town. Also it is at once an Old Family town of 
closely vested interests and an immigrant community sub- 
sisting on a family-wage 
basis. First of all then, 
to understand its present 
situation you must know 
the story of the Bordens 
and the Durfees, the 
Davols, the Chaces and 
the Braytons. They all 
appear in the earliest 
records. Bordens gained 
control of the water 
rights of the Quequechan 
(Falling River) a few 
years after the purchase 
from the Indians. When 
the present town was 
formed in 1803 by bring- 
ing together a number 
of scattered communities 
there were eighteen fam- 
ilies in the village of 
Fall River and nine of 
them were Bordens. The 
first cotton mill was built in 1811 by a Durfee. All the 
Old Families married and intermarried. In a single gen- 
eration three Borden girls married three Durfee boys. The 
clan relationship has always been powerful. 

Generally speaking the main stems of the Old Families 
have remained in the city of their beginnings. Some Bordens 
have left, notably the branch which controls the American 
Printing Company. They now live in New York with sum- 
mer estates on the Jersey shore. Their sons play good polo 
and Fall River sees little of them except as business takes 
them there. But even so there are still sixty-nine Bordens 
in Fall River’s slender telephone book along with thirty-nine 
Durfees, forty-four Chaces and seventeen Braytons. 

Powerful as these families have remained industrially, 
recent generations have made little impress on the civic life 
of Fall River. Since the Civil War few of the old names 
have gained political prominence. Each succeeding generation 
has been absorbed into the development and direction of the 
mills. Their strengths and weaknesses are all recorded there. 

Cotton manufacturing, which began on a substantial basis 
in. 1814, brought prosperity to Fall River, Everybody worked 
in the mills and everybody was related to everybody else. 
The boom of the late ’40s drew an immigration of foreigners, 
textile workers from England and Ireland, and the employer- 
employe relationship became less simple. The Old Families 
gradually withdrew to the Hill and entrenched themselves 
behind wide lawns and stone walls. 

Soon after the Civil War came another boom and a further 
influx of foreigners, French-Canadians these, who set up 
neighborhoods of their own. Socially the Hill became more 
aloof but at the same time it drove its roots deeper into the 
community’s industrial soil. The years ’71, ’72 and ’73 were 
high marks in Fall River’s fortunes. Eleven new mills were 
built in a single year. Profits were huge. The Old Families 
reinvested their gains in more and more mill property and 
in long rows of tenements for the operatives. As the years 


“The Iron Works,” barometer of Fall River industry. 
Airplane view of the American Printing Company 
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went on and prosperity with only minor setbacks continued, 
the lesser families, the professional folk and thrifty trades- 
men, poured their savings into the same investments. The 
Rordens and Durfees had grown rich from the mills— 
why not the Sheas and 
‘Bouviers ? 
and more of Fall River’s 
eggs went into thesingle — 
industrial basket. Occa- | 
sionally a voice called 
for some diversification 
of industry, but it was 
soon drowned out by the 
whirr of the looms. You 
can hear, if you will, 
that the one-industry 
growth of Fall ' River 
was a deliberate policy, 
that the Old Families 
wanted it that way, but 
there seems little tan- 
gible evidence to support 
such a statement. 
Rather, a single tradi- 
tion was passed on 
with little imagination 
from father to son. 

Soon after the turn of the twentieth century there were 
warnings, had Fall River heeded them, that the supremacy 
of New England in the textile industry was to pass. Between 
1900 and 1923 cotton manufacturing in the South increased 
250 per cent; in New England only 30 per cent. Seventy 
per cent of the spinning equipment installed in twenty years 
went into the South. Then came the war years and another 
heyday for Fall River. All the mills ran overtime, dividends 
rolled in, everybody prospered. Cotton was again king and 
Fall River was his capital. 


N_ 1922-23 Fall River’s population was estimated at 

130,000, The town’s assessed valuation was $188,086,000, 
an increase in five years of $58,000,000. The banner year for 
the mills was 1920 when their cash dividends averaged 32.77 
per cent on capitalization of $33,860,000. By 1923 dividends 
averaged 7.81 per cent on $44,666,700 capitalization. 

With its growing wealth the Hill had become increasingly 
detached from the civic and political life of the town which 
sprawled around it. The modest steeples of the New Eng- 
land meeting-houses were less prominent not only than the 
tall chimneys of the mills but than the spires which bore 
aloft the cross of the Catholic faith. Main Street on Satur- 
day night, once a promenade for the cousins and the uncles 
and the aunts, now chattered in strange tongues. The Hill 
continued to hold industry in its hand, but gradually it be- 
came in spirit a New England village entirely surrounded 
by foreigners—foreigners still unto the third and fourth 
generation. The old paternalistic atmosphere was gone from 
the mills. They were still “Mr. Borden’s mill” and ‘Mr. 
Durfee’s mill,” but the operatives, up to the superintendent, 
were “they.” 

In 1923 the war boom collapsed. Economic forces exerted 
themselves which the power of the Hill could not control. 
Fall River could not compete with the South in the manu- 
facture of coarse cotton staples, its traditional product. Taxa- 


Thus more — 
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tion was lower in the South.and labor laws less exacting. 
Massachusetts has a forty-eight-hour working week, South 
Carolina a fifty-five-hour and North Carolina a sixty-hour. 
A heavy blow came in 1924 when the American Printing 
Company dismantled two mills in Fall River and moved 
the machinery to a new plant in Kingsport, Tenn., “to be 
nearer the center of production as well of more plentiful 
and economic labor.” The two plants had employed about 
1000 workmen at their 100,000 spindles. That was a symbol 
of what was happening. In 1925 the number of active cotton 
spindles in the South exceeded for the first time the number 
in New England. By 1928 the excess was nearly five million. 

One mill after another in Fall River shut down, many of 
them never to reopen, Dividends shrank. New capital needed 
to modernize the mills for the manufacture of fine goods 
where southern competition was not so keen, did not come 
to Fall River. A good deal of machinery was shipped south. 
More of it became obsolete and was junked. It is doubtful 
if very much Fall River capital has gone South; it has stayed 
tied up in the corpses of the old mills, gaunt grey buildings 
rapidly falling into decay, which dot the whole city. 

In the five years between 1926 and 1931 Fall River had 
a net loss of approximately 1,500,000 spindles, 33,405 looms 
and a loss of employment to 11,210 operatives. This repre- 
sented the complete suspension or sharp reduction in opera- 
tion of thirty-four mills with total capital of more than 
$15,000,000. During the first quarter of 1931 twenty mill 
corporations in Fall River were counted as active. Only two 
of them declared dividends. The American Printing Com- 
pany, its stock closely held by the Borden family, makes no 
public financial statement but local gossip put its losses last 
year at $1,500,000. 

Of course this upset of Fall River’s single industrial 
basket smashed a good many eggs. The Hill felt it keenly. 
Fewer of its young men are in Harvard. There are not so 
many spruce maids behind the immaculate New England 
doorways. The general crisis 
hit the lesser folk too. Old 
gentlemen who thought they 
had retired are back in their 
offices or stores. Old ladies 
have a paying guest or two. 
House after house bears a 
“For Sale” sign. The security 
which the Hill, serene and 
aloof, enjoyed for a century 
has slipped from under it. 

Parallel with the story of 
the Hill and its Old Families 
and equally important to an 
understanding of Fall River’s 
present situation, runs the 
story of the “foreigners,” the 
English and Irish, French- 
Canadians, Portuguese and 
Italians who manned the mills 
and who built up a coim- 
munity life as remote from 
the Hill as the villages of 
Quebec or Calabria are re- 
mote from New England. 

When in the late 40s Fall 


River’s mills outgrew a family 


Foreigners still, even unto the third and fourth generation 
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affair, the first operatives to be brought in settled down with 
little dislocation to the established community life. Im- 
migrant men, women and children worked side by side in 
the mills from five o’clock in the morning till half past seven 
at night. The pay ranged from eighty-three cents to a dollar 
a day, scarcely enough to build up reserves against the in- 
evitable slowing down of industry. When this happened 
whole masses of the population were literally thrown on the 
town. In 1857 Mayor Borden was obliged to institute public 
works at the cemetery and the poor farm at ten cents an 
hour to provide relief for the unemployed, a scheme of work 
relief not very different from that instituted under the 
Prosser Committee in New York in 1931. New England 
always has a penchant for social improvisations! When with 
the great expansion of the mills in the boom of the early 
70s, French-Canadians came in great numbers for the less 
skilled and lower paid work, they brought their churches 
and institutions with them, their big families and their 
standard of living. The wage scale was low—it has always 
been low in Fall River-—chiefly because the coarse goods pro- 
duced by the mills did not require much skilled labor. 


F course there were labor troubles. The Hill blamed 

the “foreigners” and the “foreigners” blamed the Hill. 
But Fall River strikes have never caused the violent con- 
vulsions that some other New England textile centers have 
known. They have been rather intimate home-town affairs, 
without encouragement from any quarter to outside agitators. 
In retrospect they become almost friendly, with nicknames 
attached to them. There was, for instance, the Great Vaca- 
tion of 1875 when the operatives decided to lay off as a 
curtailment rather than to accept a cut in pay. At the end 
of the four-weeks holiday the manufacturers decided on an 
extension and made it a lockout for five weeks more. The 
Mule Spinners’ Association, first organized in 1858, was the 
only union to survive. The Strike of ’79 was more severe 
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with strike-breakers coming into the picture, “It was ter- 
rible,” a snowy haired lady of the Hill told me. “TI can re- 


member that one day my mother’s carriage was stopped on 
Main Street.” In 1904 came the Six Months Strike, the 
longest and worst the city had ever known. ‘But there was 
little violence. James Tansy, president of the. Textile Council 
of Fall River and labor leader there for thirty-eight years, 
says that during the Six Months Strike there were fewer ar- 
rests for disorder than in the six months that preceded or 
followed it. 

The Fall River operatives are for the most part organized, 
but some of their unions are much stronger than others. 
They belong to the United Textile Workers of America, 
which in turn is a member of the American Federation of 
Labor. They put uP, they believe, with a great deal because, 
says Mr. Tansy, “we are essentially a peaceable people and 
we have great fortitude.” 


S the years passed the early English and Irish immigrants 
were assimilated into the general community but the 
French-Canadians established themselves in Flint village, 
a sparsely settled farming district, with their own shops and 
newspaper, their own French-speaking institutions. When 
further expansion called for more hands in the mills a new 
immigration of Italians, Portuguese and Poles came in for 
the unskilled jobs bringing a lower standard of living and 
setting up neighborhoods of their own in the least desirable 
tenement districts, 

The upshot was that Fall River continued a family-wage 
town. Only the work of women and children disguised the 
poverty of its household earnings. When in 1911 the United 
States Department of Labor made its study of women and 
children in industry it said of Fall River, “In the entire 
study there was not an individual found whose earnings were 
sufficient to support a normal family according to a fair 
standard.” 

Of course the war years brought higher wages as they 
brought higher everything else. Taking the average of the 
years 1912 to 1916 as a base of 100, wage rates paid for 
weaving print cloth in Fall River had risen by 1921 to 269. 
In 1928 they had dropped to 200. In 1930 they were still 
lower. 

In February of this year the average weekly wage in 
nineteen Fall River plants was $17.83. Eleven miles away 
in New Bedford, it was $18.50, In Lowell it was $18.38 
and in Lawrence $23.80, And at that time half of the Fall 
River operatives were idle from the shutting down or cur- 
tailing of operations. 


N 1922-23 Fall River had an estimated population of 
130,000 of which 37,000 were wage-earners in 264 in- 
dustrial establishments. In 1930 its population was just over 
115,000 with 19,690 wage-earners. Of course property 
values suffered from this shrinkage in population and in in- 
dustrial activity in these eight years. Abandoned mills have 
small value. Empty tenements depreciate rapidly. Every- 
thing contracted except the cost of city government and that 
boomed merrily. With industrial activity and property 
values sinking the city tax bill, between 1923 and 1928, in- 
creased by a total of more than $1,700,000, 
Once the second generation of French-Canadians had be- 
come voters, the political control of the town switched to 
“foreigners.” Fall River is nearly 85 per cent Catholic, 
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which is the Hill’s measure of the dominance of the “for- 
eigners.” It is also the Hill’s alibi for municipal shortcom- 
ings. “After all we are only 15 per cent. What can we do 
about it?” 

It would serve no purpose here to trace the tangled political 
trail that led to Fall River’s present financial plight. For 
years assessed valuations were juggled to obtain a low tax 
rate and at the same time to cover increased expenditures. 
As early as 1921 the mills began fighting what they regarded 
as excessive valuations, beginning a series of litigations which 
have cost the city millions in tax abatements. The mills 
were powerful enough to gain some redress but the small 
property-owner was helpless. Driven to the wall by the 
collapse of rents and the shrinkage of business he simply 
stopped paying taxes. In 1927 tax collections dropped to 
66 per cent. On January 1, 1931 only 59 per cent of the 
1930 levy had been paid. Of $3,500,000 of 1927 to 1930 


taxes uncollected on that date over $1,000,000 is considered 


uncollectable because of bankruptcy or complete disap- 
pearance of values. Little if anything can be realized on 
tax titles. 

Fall River pyramided its debts until last November. 
Then it faced its day of reckoning. Tax anticipation notes 
totaling $3,000,000 came due and were protested in Novem- 
ber and February. Other notes amounting to $1,630,000 
were due in March. And the cupboard was bare. In De- 
cember the city was unable to float an emergency loan of 
$80,000 to meet demands for relief pouring in on its Public 
Welfare Department. Local banks were making week-by- 
week loans to cover the payroll. It was obvious that unless 
something happened quickly the city would default its obliga- 
tions. And that is something which simply is not done in 
Massachusetts. 


O a committee of bankers went to Boston and spread 
all the cards on the governor’s table. Financial experts 
were called in and a bill was drafted which created a special 
Board of Finance with complete control over Fall River’s 
expenditures for ten years. The legislature acted promptly 
and on February 21 Governor Ely named the new board: 
Frank J. Donahue, Boston attorney and chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee; James Jackson, Boston banker, 
former state treasurer, and chairman of the Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter of the American Red Cross; and James A. 
Burke, Jr., of Fall River. Mr. Burke did not last long. 
No home-town man could. He resigned and Governor Ely, 
after considerable difficulty in finding a local man, appointed 
Joseph A. Wallace, vice-principal of the highschool. Mr. 
Jackson, keen eyed, suave, rock-ribbed realist in finance, is 
the member Fall River has come to know best. 

Thus it was that on February 21, 1931 Fall River entered 
on its Drastic Decade. It was bitter medicine for everybody. 
And yet one suspects certain subconscious compensations. 
Old Fall River, the Hill, saw the havoc as wrought by the 
new ways of the new people, saw the city’s plight and its. 
humiliation as a result of the extravagance that built technical 
highschools and established kindergartens for the children of 
the “foreigners.” New Fall River, the “foreigners,” checked 
the trouble back to mismanagement of the town’s industry, 
to the exploitation of the mills under favorable condi- 
tions and to “throwing them away” under unfavorable, to 
“Harvard graduates,” sons and nephews and sons-in-law of 
the Old Families placed in high executive positions in the 
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mills over men who had 
come up from the ranks, 
to the policy that had 
put Fall River at the 
mercy of a single in- 
dustry. 

The Board of Finance 
lost no time. It had to 
face diminished reve- 
nues and doubtful col- 
lections. It had to build 
its expectancy on cold 
hard facts, and it had 
to cut expenditures to 
a point that would en- 
able the city to meet its 
obligations. It had to 


present immediately a 
financial plan which 
would restore public con- | 
fidence so that the city 
could borrow to refund 
its pressing obligations. 

In addition to these 
deep and ingrown finan- 
cial problems the Board 
found an acute unem- 
ployment situation on its 
doorstep. Last winter 
was the worst Fall River 
has ever known. The 
Iron Works closed in 
June 1930. Other mills 
either closed or kept just 
enough people at work 
to prevent deterioration 
of machinery. By early 
autumn the number of : 
unemployed was estimated at 12,000—no actual count was 
ever made. “The so-called “new. industries’ which the 
Chamber of Commerce has tried to entice to Fall River 
made scarcely a dent. The Chamber claims that there are 
thirty-eight of these employing upwards of 4800 persons. 
But no one talks about them much. They seem to be, with 
certain honorable exceptions, offshoots of the New York 
garment trades which settle themselves in the abandoned 
mills and employ workers at a wage that is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Labor leaders invoke the Minimum Wage Law, but 
at its best this law possesses no teeth except publicity and 
this is little feared by the majority of such industrialists. 
By the time the State Labor Department exercises such 
power as it has the ‘‘new industry” has, as often as not, 
folded up its tent and departed, 

From September on Fall River ate deep into its scanty 
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reserves, public and private. Savings accounts were depleted 
in 1930 by $1,213,146, which is a lot of money in Fall 
River. The pressure for city poor relief increased alarmingly. 
In 1929 the expenditure for outdoor relief, exclusive of 
salaries, was $340,947. In 1930 it was $535,217. In addi- 
tion the municipal hospitals, general, tuberculosis and con- 
tagious, had a deficit of over $300,000. The city has an 
antiquated relief system involving grocery, coal and shoe 
orders, free medicines and a little cash. Its Board of Public 
Welfare has not been aggressive in administration or in de- 
veloping policies. Its agent, Maj. F. W. Harrison, who 
inherited his $3500 job from his father, has for forty-two 
years gone along very comfortably in the established ways. 
When the situation broke last fall the waters simply closed 
over his head. A long line of applicants stretched from his 
office door back and forth through dark corridors, down 
dingy stairs and out to the street. What could he do, he 
asked, but hand out the 
grocery and coal orders 
so urgently demanded? 
The relief bill mounted 
steadily. In January it 
reached $59,479, in Feb- 
ruary $74,813. Families 
took what they could get, 
generally five or six dol- 
lars a week with an oc- 
casional pair of shoes and 
half a ton of coal. Major 
Harrison did not like the 
system any more than 
anyone else did. The 
weary lines of waiting 
men, women and _ chil- 
dren, the old, the infirm 
and the mother’s aid 
cases all mixed in with 
the rest, distressed him 
keenly. It is to his credit 
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that soon after the 
overwhelming first 
rush he managed, with 
a little outside help, 
to bring about a de- 
gree of order, to stag- 
ger the load of ap- 
plicants and to reduce 
the waiting time. 
There, in Major 
Harrison’s office, the 
Board of Finance 


found one of the big- } Ml Yyyy 


gest drains on city f (,. 
funds. The law of Kt 
(Cont. on page 360) 
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THE TRICK ACT 


La-dies and Gentlemen! 


F the gay bunting and pennants, the magnificent horses, 

the caged beasts of the jungle, tarlatan skirts, grotesque 
clowns—all the miscellany of the big top, transports the most 
sober of us into a world of fantasy, how much its color, 
action and variety have to offer the artist. Laura Knight, 
of the English Academy, Dame Laura, Dame Commander 
of the Civil Division of the British Empire, assembled over 
sixty paintings of the circus for her first American show this 
year—which could be regarded in the land of Barnum as 
carrying coals to Newcastle but which proved to be a lively 
experience for the spectator. Everything seemed to-be there 
but the smells and the calliope. She captured both the 
spectacle and the behind-the-scenes intimacies. The work 
of Dame Laura and her husband, Howard Knight, is as famil- 
iar to those who attend the Carnegie International exhibitions 
as it is to the summer crowds at Burlington House in Lon- 
don. (Howard Knight’s moving portrait of the Baltimore 
children’s surgeon, reproduced as a frontispiece in our spe: 
cial issue on the cost of medical care, made a strong appeal 
to many Survey readers)—-F. L. K. 
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Past Charity, Present Vanity 
Medical Service and the Middle Class 


By RICHARDS M. BRADLEY 


ROM the earliest days of systematized social 
science, all possible emphasis has been placed 
upon the difference between the doping dollar 
and the enabling dollar. The doping dollar 
used merely for relief puts a premium upon 
failure and neglect, while the enabling dollar 

puts in motion the forces of self-support. When we drive the 
lusty beggar from his post on the street corner we plume 
ourselves on our accomplishment. Unfortunately, however, 
the beggar is still on the job, masquerading in strange dis- 
guises, often so effective as to deceive even the elect. He is 
forever being rediscovered still passing the hat when he ought 
to be sawing wood. In the present instance we find him 
dressed up as the wealthy and benevolent hospital trustee 
who, in his institutional capacity, ought to be earning his 
living by serving the middle classes at fair cost of produc- 
tion. Instead of that he is calling for bounty in place of 
business and promoting charity at the cost of service. 

Hospital service to the middle classes is an acknowledged 
failure. We have been looking for the cause of that failure 
with the trustees’ assistance. We have sought it in hospital 
management and among doctors and nurses, but these ele- 
ments are found to be reasonably competent, hardworking 
and none too wealthy. The trouble is somewhere else. It is 
high time for a Nathan to arise and say, “Thou art the man, 
O King”; even at the risk of lése majesteé—for verily the 
main trouble is with the. trustee. 
He might be called the villain. He 
is, however, only a kindly and 
fallible human being, a bit blinded 
by the halo of his own benevolence 
and laboring under the mistaken 
idea that because he is giving a cer- 
tain portion of his time*and much 
money to a “noble work,” he is 
also contributing sufficient of his 
good business brains. That is ex- 
actly what he is not giving to the 
financial policy of the institutions 
which he controls, and the result is 
failure. 

The failure of the trustees comes 
from accepting things as they are 
handed down to him, instead of 
thinking the situation out as a 
business man should on the basis 
of present-day conditions, Medieval 
traditions still cling obstinately to 
our oldest and largest hospitals; in 
some cases they have ‘been riveted 
on by ancient charters. Innumerable 
newer hospitals, clinics and nursing 
associations have been following in 


We have got to face an 
no other way 
ye you insured?” 


A poster of the Thompson Benefit Association 
for Hospital Service, Brattleboro, Vermont 


their footsteps and our trustee unconsciously joins in the — 


antiquated procession. 
When hospitals were first started there were, by and large, 


only two classes, the rich and the very poor. The great mass ~ 


of the people had no margin above bare subsistence. If any- 
thing at all was to be done to save the sick they had to be 
taken out of the hovel and into the hospital, to be cared for 
through the generosity of the lord of the manor or of his 
lady bountiful. 

This was all right for those times, but conditions have 


changed. Speaking in the economic sense, we have now a — 


great middle class, the backbone of our whole economic and 
social system. A large part of the resources of this country 
are now in the hands of this middle class. Their require- 
ments in medical service are enormous, amounting to one or 
two billion dollars a year. To provide this service is a sub- 
stantial and practical job. Yet a large part of the organized 
and available means of filling their order is still in the hands 
of people who are expected to make charity or the scientific 
study of disease their main objective rather than service to 
the generality of independent citizens; and to pass the hat 
for the deficit. What we need is to have the trustees make 
the service of the middle classes self-supporting by charging 
cost of production; financing their customer, if need be; 
and collecting the money with which to go on and do further 
necessary work, just as they would in any other business. 
The call is for business and service, 
the cost of which has recently been 
shown to amount to approximately 


As things are in this year 1931, 
the middle classes too often are not 
only deprived of the full service to 
which they are entitled but also in 
many of our larger communities 


ever they get service for the support 
of a pauperized medicinal system 
administered on medieval principles. 
This kind of injustice shows itself 
in many forms, but the fundamental 


pital or clinic or nursing association. 
The throat clinic that brings more 
and more children into the hospital 
where free service is exacted from 
the surgeon, leaves fewer and fewer 
cases to pay an undue share of the 
support of that surgeon; and thus 
the middle class is taxed to support 
misdirected benevolence. The clerk 
whose home is taxed for the enlarge- 
ment of the free city hospital that 
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2.4 per cent of the national income. 


‘Gast: 


they are taxed outrageously when- © 


wrong is the same, whether in hos- — 


PAST CHARITY, PRESENT VANITY 


he does not use, is another victim. That hospital is filled 
without any reasonable discrimination, with no limit but 
overcrowding; many persons are forced into it for lack of 
appropriate service elsewhere. Medical pauperization of one 
part of the community against their will and over-charging 
of the other part, proceed apace, while political medicine 
continually gains ground as the only visible alternative to 
‘a breakdown of the whole inefficient system. The same 
process is rapidly being introduced into organized dentistry. 
‘The more money eminent institutions receive to enable them 
to increase this kind of economic distortion, the worse it will 
be for the whole community. They have received already 
more than enough, if properly used, for purely charitable 
purposes. 


UT there is a better way, examples of which can be 

found though they in turn are crippled and handicapped 
by the economic errors of misdirected charity. A short dis- 
tance away from the lusty beggar (in his corporate capacity) 
passing the hat and calling for more and more lest he starve, 
we sometimes find the enabling dollar in operation doing the 
work of very many doping dollars. One hospital that I 
know does eighty thousand dollars worth of work as the 
result of twelve thousand enabling dollars in gifts and en- 
dowments. ‘This is six times the accomplishment of the 
doping dollar contributed to the free hospital a few miles 
away. One nursing association that I knew got only some 
13 per cent of its receipts from paying patients; in another 
only 20 per cent of the patients did mot pay and the two did 
the same kind of work. The best record I know is that of 
a nursing association which does some $330,000 worth of 
useful work for the sick in a year, through contributions 
and endowments of about eighty thousand dollars annually. 
This is accomplished simply by enabling existing forces of 
self-help quietly to do their work instead of contributing to 
the disintegration of those same forces by unnecessary free 
services. 

Where money galore is being thrown in; where the force 
at the service factory is as a whole competent and, if any- 
thing, is underpaid; when the public is ovércharged or not 
well served for lack of means, it is then time to look into the 
selling end. Excessive charges for those who pay are not the 
whole trouble. Many hospitals are crippled by not charging 
enough and by not collecting what they charge. The cause 
of this failure is that the middle-class customer who uses 
hospital service often needs to be financed if he is to pay cost 
of production. When confronted by a medical or surgical 
emergency he has to meet a big and unexpected expense 
which usually comes only once or twice in a lifetime. His 
condition resembles that of a man who has to buy a new 
house or rebuild after a fire. It has long been recognized in 
the business world that in handling such kinds of business, 
insurance is an essential element. The whole mortgage-loan 
system of our savings banks is built on that assumption and 
could not exist a year without insurance. This hospital cus- 
tomer needs financing far more than the instalment pur- 
chaser. If he were buying a motor, or furniture, or an 
electric refrigerator, business management would quickly 
see to it that he was properly financed. Yet as a rule the 
hospital trustee has hardly even thought of such a thing. In 
this respect he is not a far-sighted business guide. 

True, there are difficulties in his way, as in most indus- 
tries. Insurance is evidently essential, but this kind of in- 
surance is something to which the large insurance com- 
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panies as a rule have not cared to extend their activities. 
They are absorbed in other valuable services and the risks 
of imposition and the expenses of adjustment have hitherto 
been found too large to make sickness insurance worth their 
while. There are, however, certain kinds of insurance that 
can be carried on by groups where personal knowledge makes 
imposition difficult and inexpedient and renders adjustments 
comparatively easy. Group organization can meet an in- 
dividual’s hospital emergencies just as it has met other 
individual distress through credit unions and cooperative 
loan associations. The hospital need not do this work itself 
any more than the savings bank need organize fire insurance 
companies, but it is essential that the trustee recognize that 
this is an essential adjunct to the hospital’s business and that 
he should govern his actions accordingly, as he surely would 
were he confronted by similar circumstances in conducting 
any other industry. 

Practical experience has shown that this policy is entirely 
feasible. For the past four years a group of people in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, organized as the Thompson Benefit Associ- 
ation for Hospital Service, have been making annual pay- 
ments of $10 a family or $5 an individual to insure them- 
selves up to a total of $300 a year against hospital costs, 
surgeons’ fees and other expenses of operations costing more 
than $30. Their payments also cover half of the hospital 
expenses in illness requiring hospital care but not involving 
an operation. At the present time the plan includes approxi- 
mately 135 families and 155 single persons. No insuperable 
difficulties have been. encountered and immense relief has 
been afforded, covering a large part of the ordinary man’s 
emergencies. 

Mere payment of insurance money, however, will do the 
beneficiary little good so long as the present chaotic and 
unjust arrangement of charges exists. Needed service must 
be available, as it is in Brattleboro, in one or more respon- 
sible institutiens at definite prices, or service must be fur- 
nished by cooperative buying through an expert who will see 
that the money procures what the patient is entitled to. 


ONGER and wider experience is needed to find out just 
what this sort of insurance costs. In Brattleboro the 
expense of covering hospital and surgical charges incurred 
by members of the group has been a little more than fifty 
cents per month per person insured. Current investigations 
by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care will be of 


“great value in helping to determine rates for hospital charges 
“and individual benefit insurance payments, though costs 


surely will vary for different years and different localities. 
Knowledge of exact costs, however, is neither attainable nor 
necessary. A very small reserve fund is sufficient to make 
up the difference between correct and incorrect guessing as 
to the insurance rate. At the time the Brattleboro Associ- 
ation was started the Thompson Trust, with which I am 
associated, set aside $1500 to serve as a guarantee for starting 
the fund, and I recommend the contribution of similar funds 
to benefit associations of this type as the most effective form 
of using the enabling dollar. 

Similar methods are used in Brattleboro to pay for grad- 
uate and attending nursing of the sick in their homes at a 
cost within reach of any ordinary family. In that instance 
the payments are made largely self-adjusting by having the 
benefit cover only half the nurse’s charge. I believe that the 
benefit payments can safely be made to cover two thirds of 
the graduate nurses’ charge and (Continued on page 369) 
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HERE are upwards of 2,000,000 miles o* 
public roads in the United States, of which 
1,999,999 miles, figuratively speaking, were 
designed for hauling hogs to market. In 
brief, these highways have been built for 
purely utilitarian purposes, with utility de- 
fined as narrowly as the straight gate where very few 
squeeze through. Up to the present time every road, with 


rare exceptions, has been built for freight; and every legis-’ 


lator who votes money for roads and every engineer who 
spends the money, acts as though that one purpose were the 
only one which a sober man could consider. 

Yet recently a great discovery has broken through. A 
certain number of persons with their minds open have noticed 
that human beings actually use the highways for pleasure. 
This thought, once examined, leads to the startling conclu- 
sion that pleasure travel far surpasses freight hauling on 
most country roads. On many roads, joy-riding, in this 
mild and proper sort, almost monopolizes the right-of-way. 

Someone studying the tourist 
business (and it is a real busi- 
ness) has estimated that at least 
40,000,000 persons in 10,000,000 
cars take to the road annually as 
tourists. If we guess that each 
car on tour makes an average 
trip of 500 miles, and that’s a 
pretty conservative guess, we fig- 
ure it out at five-billion car-miles 
per annum for this little motor 
nation. Perhaps U. S. A. means 
United States of Automobilia! 

Yet this takes account of tour- 
ing tourists only. In my own 
family the automobile does a 
thousand miles of pleasure driv- 
ing about our own neighborhood 
for every hundred miles of tour- 
ing, and I think this practice is 
typical. The ordinary farmer, 
professional or business man who 
works hard for a living may 
make a brief tour during his va- 
cation, but all the rest of the 
year he delights to take his wife 
and babies for a little jog about 
the country after supper. These 
after-supper trips may be 10 or 
20 miles each, but they add up heavily in the course of the 
year. 

So a good many humorous persons have learned to see 
that the country highways are full of beauty and inspiration 
and have quite other possibilities in addition to their original 
uses in getting logs to the savrmill. And these new purposes, 


The Dells, Littleton, New Hampshire highway 


observation 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


once perceived or even before they are perceived, lead to 
many astonishing and delightful changes. Historically the 
first thing that happened was the planting of roadside trees. 
There is a lot of that being done yet. Many communities 
are still in the tree-planting stage. Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, has elaborate laws and regulations for the election of 
tree-wardens and the ordering of their labors, 
warden is an important officer and doesn’t bow even to the 
selectmen. ‘Throughout the country there are many of these 
tree departments attached to the state highway commissions. 
They are to plant trees and prune them and spray them with 
high-power sprayers; and sometimes when they find a line- 
man from the telephone company cutting off the head of a 
fine maple they say, “Hi there! Sir, what are you doing?” 
They rarely go any further than that, however. _ 

Still, tree planting along the public roads has become polit- 
ically respectable. Any member of the legislature can vote 
a thousand dollars to the tree department without endanger- 
ing his re-election. He may even brag about it, especially 
when he makes a speech to the 
woman’s club. The state high- 
way departments can do a good 
deal for the trees without get- 
ting the state auditor and a leg- 
islative investigating committee 
after them. This is evidence of 
progress. 

But there is a long way still to 
go. A good many towns, coun- 
ties, and states are showing the 
‘way. 

Connecticut, for example, 
where the state highway depart- 
ment has established a landscape 
division, This recognizes the 
fact that modern road improve- 
ment is concerned directly and 
drastically with landscape archi- 
tecture, that is to say with the 
improvement of the scenery. A 
recent semi-official report from 
this landscape division enumer- 
ates their activities as cleaning 
of excess brush and weeds, grad- 


shrubbery, vines and grass, re- 
moval of thousands of illegal 
signs, preservation of native flora, 
creation of “highway gardens,” provision of parking spaces 
at points of special interest, and the development of picnic 
grounds. Nothing very revolutionary in that, but a good 
deal to make motoring in Connecticut more agreeable. 
The “highway gardens” deserve a word of special explana- 
tion. The most boneheaded wayfarers have noticed that 
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when new highways are built and little 
curves straightened out to big ones there 
are left over frequent bits of land _be- 
tween the old lines and the new. In other 
parts of the country these are simply charged 
up to profit and loss. They are forgotten. 
Only the weeds do not forget them, so 
that they presently blossom with burdocks 
or fireweed according to their natural ecol- 
ogy. Now the Connecticut idea is simply 
to save them for the users of the highway. 
They are planted to native trees and at- 
tractive shrubs or to native flowering species 
like asters and goldenrods, or they are 
(especially the small ones) merely graded 
and seeded down to grass. 

This may be a new kind of landscape 
architecture, a novelty in highway en- 
gineering, or a fresh outbreak of socialism, 
depending on how you look at it, But it 
is a safe bet that the home folks, who look 


at it from the family auto without prejudice of any color, . 


will simply thank the man who made these daily drive by 
so much pleasanter. 

What seems to me, however, to be the most splendid dis- 
covery of the century is the idea brought forth independently 
and almost simultaneously in New Hampshire and Oregon. 
This idea is not merely the suggestion of some impractical 
artist; it has got quite beyond that and has been embodied 
in law. This idea, in brief, is to add to the public highway 
the adjacent and appertaining scenery. 

The sum and substance of these laws is simply that the 
state is empowered to acquire title, by gift or purchase, to 
lands along the state highway whenever such premises may 
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The Dalles-California Highway, one of the Oregon State Highway Parks 
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have scenic value and to protect and administer them as a 
part of the road property. From the nature of topography 
it often turns out that man’s traffic way is laid along the 
course of nature’s waterway. Where the stream comes down 
the road goes up. The “water-level route” has long been 
the ideal of the road engineers. Yet this wholly practical 
consideration correlates itself immediately with the most 
fine-spun esthetic demands, for the company of the stream 
is the human passenger’s greatest delight. No scenery could 
be more certainly beautiful than the panorama of the brook 
or the river. 

Yet in the ordinary states, other than Oregon and New 
Hampshire, the stream and the highroad are two separate 

' identities and cannot be united. How much better 
the New Hampshire way! Here a half-mile of sing- 
ing brook, there a stretch of shady forest, yonder 
the shore of a placid lake are taken over and kept 
forever for’ the enjoyment of the clever natives and 
their delighted guests. At last reports 22 of these 
roadside reservations had been established in New 
Hampshire, several by gift, several by purchases from 
town funds. Philip Ayres says the Granite State 
will eventually have 1000 such scenic decorations at- 
tached to her road system. 

The Oregonians are still more ambitious. They 
contemplate a series of small state parks developing 
as a part of the state highway mechanism. ‘Though 
the law is barely two years old an energetic policy 
on the part of the state authorities has already ac- 
quired and dedicated some 20 tracts notable for 
their scenery and for their public convenience. 

This sort of thing of course verges on state parks. 
Looked at one way—the usual way—state parks 
have nothing to do with the road system, but looked 
at the new way there is found to be a vital connec- 
tion. For if the state roads are all dressed up there 
must be somewhere to go, That is, if those roads 
are for pleasure—to take people where they want to 
go. Of course if the roads are for the hogs—to 
haul hogs to market—then the stockyard is their 
only terminus. But when people put in 20 gallons 
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of gasoline and an automobile tent it is plain that they want 
to camp somewhere and enjoy the scenery. ‘The state parks 
offer the objectives and the roads lead the way. 

The multiplication of state parks is one of the most as- 
tonishing expressions of modern civilization throughout the 
United States and Canada. Whole chapters could be writ- 
ten about them, and ought to be; but we are writing about 
the. medern roads which are not parks in name and only 
partly so in function, even in Oregon. 


LL this awakening has its repercussions in other fields. 
The minute that people understand that the roads exist 
for pleasure even more than for business and that that pleas- 
ure feeds mainly on the beauty of the countryside, then it 
becomes plain that whatever besmirches the beauty of the 
roadside. is a palpable offense against society. The billboards 
get the first impact of this discovery. They are so obvious 
a blot on the landscape, so clear an invasion of common 
rights, so abominable an expression of private gain and pub- 
lic loss, that no long impeachment is necessary. ‘The only 
defense is that they are business—legitimate business. But 
when someone begins to figure that the tourist trade is busi- 
ness too, with a wider spread and a grander total (a recent 
estimate has placed the sum at $3,300,000,000 per annum) 
it looks silly to maintain the billboards any longer against 
their manifest threat to the goose of the golden eggs. 

And so the new laws which have been made in Massa- 
chusetts and New York State and the promising campaign 
started by the women of North Carolina and backed by 
Governor Gardner, and the organization of the National 
Council for the Protection of Roadside Beauty and the long- 
continued fight of the American Civic Association are all 
parts of a great movement to rid America of this incredible 
nuisance. It is particularly stimulating to find one of the 
great national corporations, itself lately an extensive bill- 
board advertiser, sponsoring an effective campaign of its own 
to the same end. Their slogan is, “Shall we have scenic or 
sign-ic highways?” 

Well, what do you say? 

For these many years the fight has been waged to kill this 
public pest by law. Society has been slowly closing in on 
the enemy billboard but has not yet annihilated it, though 
the end is only a question of time. Massachusetts really has 
the best law—if it could only be enforced. It provides for 
the control of roadside advertising by the Department of 
Public Works and in terms which would soon exchange bill- 
boards for scenery throughout the Bay State. Naturally the 
bill-posters are fighting this law with all the legal talent 
which desperation and money can command so that for ten 
years, by one form of injunction and another, they have 
been able to stay the execution of sentence. But some day 
Massachusetts will win the control of her own roads and 
roadsides, after which all other states who are not sooner 
enfranchised in their own rights, will follow suit. And pres- 
ently we shall all look out again upon those rocks and rills, 
those woods and templed hills, which our forefathers also 
fought to preserve. 

But the billboards are not the only highway nuisance. 
Unfortunately not. There are the hot-dog stands. The 
places where they sell barbecues, chewing gum, postcards, 
temperance drinks and sometimes drinks which are not so 
temperance. The “farm” stands where they offer wormy 
apples and cigarettes grown on the premises. The “amuse- 
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ment parks” with their chained bear cubs, their merry-go- 
rounds, their dance halls, their rural dives. As one disgusted 
motorist said, “All the main thoroughfares have become 
linear slums.” 

Do the farmers like this sort of thing? Do they like to 
have their legitimate roadside stands and their honest home- 
grown produce compete with these pestilential joints? Do 
the country people stand for it? Does anybody want the 
state highways to fester like that? Hardly! 

What are we going to do about it? In Massachusetts 
we tried to get through a zoning law, like the city zoning 
ordinances, which might give us some control. We haven't 
got it yet, but some day we will. Meanwhile Westchester 
County, New York, has solved the problem on a big scale. 
For be it known Westchester County lies close to New 
York City in a highly urbanized region where billboards 
and dog-stand slums are inclined to be especially virulent. 
Here the expedient has been adopted of buying the roadside 
along with the roadway, including both in the road system. 
These parkways, for that is actually what they are, may 
be 300 to 400 feet wide, varying according to topography 
and property lines, thus including the whole area customarily 
defiled. The result is said to be salutary. Whereas the 
ordinary state road in suburban regions tends to depress 
land values rather seriously, the Westchester County country 
boulevards provide delightful sites for residences, apart- 
ment houses, hotels and other solid and legitimate business 
fronting on the parkways. The appreciation of adjoining 
real estate is sometimes sufficient to pay for the whole 
works. 


LONG with the state parks and roadside parks already 
described have come other improvements to make 
the road more engaging to the public taste. For example, 
historical monuments and reservations. Several of the houses 
where Lafayette slept and George Washington had _ his 
headquarters. have been preserved, sometimes restored, 
marked and made accessible to respectable visitors. Perhaps 
the most notable example in this category should be Mr. 
Ford’s restoration of the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, but there are many, many. others. The D. A. R.’s 
and the historical societies have been busy, titles have been 
taken to all sorts of good relics, signs have been placed 
giving information, caretakers have been put in charge to 
see that strangers are welcomed. Doesn’t that make the 
motor trip more interesting? 

Of course every once in a while some enthusiast breaks 
out, as Sam Lancaster did in Oregon, and throwing all 
“practical”? consideration to the breezes, makes a real scenic 
symphony like the Columbia River Highway. Some half- 
million visitors a year go to see it and Oregon is as proud 
of it as a schoolma’am of a new diamond ring. El] Camino 
Real in California is another example, and there’s a delight-. 
ful show drive in the edge of the Rocky Mountains just | 
west of Canyon City. There might be and should be a 
thousand others; but what we mainly want is to make the 
most of the common landscape all along the country roads 
everywhere. 

Why don’t we do it? The inhibition, I am convinced, 
lies in a false psychology. The notion still prevails that 
the public highways are built for hauling freight, that 
scenery is not a merchantable commodity and that, there- 
fore, the development of roadside (Continued on page 373) 
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The cost and type of building are restricted in Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Neighborhoods That Can’t Be Spoiled. 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


OR many years such suburban projects as 

Roland Park, Baltimore, and Forest Hills, 

Long Island, have been recognized as out- 

standing examples of “neighborhoods that 

can’t be spoiled” resulting from the effects of 

real estate restrictions imposed by the original 

developers requiring not only the usual set-back lines, resi- 

dential restrictions and minimum cost of buildings, but re- 

quiring also the approval by a competent architectural com- 

mittee of plans for all new buildings, as well as providing 

for the establishment of a maintenance corporation supported 
by an annual tax on each lot. 

As a result these two communities are today rated by 
certain city planning experts as being 95 per cent efficient 
insofar as their architecture and environment are concerned. 
Other communities having smaller restrictions are rated 
correspondingly high; for instance St. Francis Wood, San 
Francisco, and Nantucket, Massachusetts, are given 95 per 
cent ratings, and Yorkshire Village, Camden, N. J., Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, graded respectively at 90 and 80 per 
cent. By comparing these communities with Boston with a 
I2 per cent rating, Philadelphia 15 per cent, Washington, 
D. C., 25 per cent and London, England, 9 per cent, one 
obtains a fairly accurate idea of the advance which this com- 
paratively recent type of suburban development has made. 

In‘ these and similar neighborhoods there no longer exists 
that old bugaboo of subdividers or developers about the 
necessity of lowering esthetic standards in order to sell real 
estate. These newer experiments in well ordered suburban 
living have successfully shown not only that such covenants 
can be legally contained in deeds, but that investors in home- 
sites are perfectly willing to go beyond the confines of the 
deed and hand down to posterity the principle of proper 
architectural control, that the American public is willing to 
accept even the most rigid restrictions in the architectural 
design or the use of property. 

All of which means that haphazard, hit-or-miss zoning 


and building have, through deed or contract, been entirely 
eliminated in these projects. Well established principles of 
residential and commercial zoning have been rigidly fol- 
lowed; an intelligent system of architectural and property 
control with careful supervision by juries composed of 
nationally known architectural, planning and landscape ex- 
perts, has been put into operation. And of great importance 
to the subdivider and the purchaser, the financial returns 
have demonstrated that such control pays. 

The experience of the developers of these projects has been 
of the kind that could be adopted no doubt with great benefit 
by real estate subdividers and city builders elsewhere. For 
since profits generally can only be taken from such projects 
after the first half or first three quarters of the property has 
been sold, whatever measures the subdivider takes to protect 
the remaining portion of the tract are returned to him in 
multiplied form. 

The fact that perhaps not more than 10 or 12 per cent 
of home builders or commercial building owners employ 
architectural services places the burden of responsibility for 
establishing “neighborhoods that can’t be spoiled” upon the 
subdividers themselves. With proper direction it is possible 
to convert even the highly individualistic citizen into one 
with a community consciousness, and then in turn inspire 
the entire body of residents into group action for their own 
welfare. 

The method by which the newer type of suburban resi- 
dential community overcomes the negligence and financial 
loss due to lowered esthetic values is shown in three co- 
operating recent developments on the Pacific Coast which 
illustrate certain requirements in addition to those advan- 
tages offered by their prototypes. “They are Palos Verdos. 
Estates, fronting on the ocean twenty miles south of Los 
Angeles; Rancho Santa Fe near San Diego; and San Cle- 
mente, lying half way between San Diego and Los Angeles. 

Palos Verdes Estates, acquired several years ago by Frank 
A. Vanderlip, is by far the largest single development of the 
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kind ever undertaken in this country, comprising some 16,000 
acres extending 12 miles along the Pacific Ocean near Los 
Angeles. Because of California’s heritage, the Mediter- 
ranean style of architecture is preferred both for residential 
and commercial buildings, with the result that the physical 
aspects of the development have become altogether distinctive 
in comparison with communities where a conglomeration of 
styles persists. 

Under the direction of a permanently endowed art jury 
with right of independent action, 3200 acres, with four 
principal neighborhood centers, have been developed. 
Domestic and commercial architecture, garden design, bill- 
boards, signs, color and various other elements of correct 
city planning are placed under the jurisdiction of the jury. 

Restrictions governing the amount of open space between 
houses, the minimum cost of dwellings in each neighborhood, 
the gauging of set-back lines and the various uses to which 
the property shall be put extend over a period of 37 years, 
with automatic extension for successive 20-year periods there- 
after unless changed by the owners of one-half the property. 
Complete control. is maintained over the keeping of live- 
stock, the erection of outhouses, private garages and indus- 
trial buildings. Even fences, hedges and poles are limited 
to a reasonable height, and no trees taller than 20 feet may 
be cut down without the consent of the park and recreation 
board of the home owners’ association. Already some 600 
acres of neighborhood parks, the entire ocean front for more 
than four miles, together with canyons, riding trails, golf 
courses and other small parks have been deeded permanently 
to the community association in which every lot has one 
vote. Maintenance of parks, streets, golf courses, fire and 
police protection and lighting is provided by an annual tax 
or assessment levied by the homes’ association on all lots 
that have been subdivided and legally filed of record, in- 
cluding those owend by the project itself. “Thus the property 
owners will always possess funds with which to perpetuate 
their plans and safeguard those esthetic interests that have 
attracted them to this community. 

The agricultural community known as Rancho Santa Fe, 
comprising some 9000 acres in upper San Diego County, 
California, developed under the aegis of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, was launched on its career several years ago by the 
necessity of a parent whose business it is to haul freight. 
An investigation revealed that the soil was adapted not only 
to the culture of citrus products, avacadoes, walnuts, peaches, 
prunes and olives, but also to narcissus bulbs and other 
California flora, and the tract was accordingly divided into 
400 separate plots ranging in size from five to forty acres 
and sold to individuals interested in raising those crops. 
Purchasers are required to build houses or develop the agri- 
cultural possibilities of their holdings within eighteen months 
of purchase. 

Both cost and type of dwelling are rigidly restricted in 
order that all residents may be equally protected and every 
outlook be one of beauty. As a result there is a marked 
adherence to the architectural tradition in which the project 
was conceived. A fine group of civic-center buildings has 
already been built and around this focal point have centered 
dwellings varying in cost from $5000 to $15,000. A beauti- 
fully planted parkway extends down the center street, at the 
end of which is a group of garage buildings which hide their 
purpose so successfully that only the initiated realize that 
they are not a part of some rambling residence. Even the 
gas-filling station is an adaptation of old modes to new 
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manners, being built like a well which one might find in 
some quaint Spanish village. In this community, as in Palos 
Verdes, property owners have formed an association and 
entered into a covenant to perpetuate the general regulations 


that have been set up and enforced by the development com-_ 


pany. 
The third project of similar character, fronting on the 
Pacific, just halfway between Los Angeles and San Diego, 


is San Clemente, founded by Ole Hanson, former mayor of | 


Seattle. In the three years since its birth this community 
has won distinction and increased values by reason of its 
restrictions as to property and architecture. 
the Spanish Village and requires not only that all buildings 
be designed in approved Spanish style but that no residence 
be robbed of its rightful view of the blue Pacific. 

If there is a lesson for the world in this type of develop- 
ment it is to be found in the one word, control. ‘The prin- 
ciple of control has enabled the developers to set up a self- 
starting, self-operating guardianship of public taste and wel- 
fare, with the result that uniform beauty of buildings and 
continuing property values have been assured. And as these 
projects grow in years, the new values created by the control 
of their architecture and its other advantages will make 
these plans still more profitable to their owners. 

In the evolution of such neighborhoods there appear to be 
several outstanding factors that point to eventual methods 
of solving many problems of small-town and city life. Most 
prominent are those of zoning, architectural control and 
perpetuation of the advantages by covenant on the part of 
property owners themselves. The home owner is increas- 
ingly expressing a demand for the extension of the police 
power of the city to include matters of an architectural 
nature, realizing that even the safeguards furnished by ade- 
quate zoning do not altogether prevent possible loss or depre- 
ciation from certain types of house design that inevitably 
reflect upon his own investment. 

Wherever such art juries have been established by tract 
owners and endowed with adequate powers and funds to make 
them independent of influences that seek to lower standards 
(although in the case of private buildings they have advisory 
powers only), there has resulted a constant, steady upbuild- 
ing of architectural merit that joins with the advantages 
of zoning in creating new values for both buyer and seller. 
As insurance for the capital invested, the juries in fact have 
earned many times their cost. 

In short it is coming to be recognized that supervised 
architecture is as much a function of community government 
as supervision of traffic, health or morals; that while tem- 
porarily restricting the individual, in the end the resulting 
social good rewards him for any momentary inconvenience 
or sacrifice. The principle on which supervised architecture 
is based is actually the same principle as that governing 
zoning, and because of its similarity it is considered reason- 
able to believe that the courts will sustain this wider use 
of the police power for public welfare. For what we have 
called “experiments” in public acceptance of zoning and 
controlled architecture have long since passed the experi- 
mental stage. ‘They have entered the domain of the real 
and the profitable, and in such a way as to prove their worth 
in community life. As vital factors in “neighborhoods that 
can’t be spoiled” they offer something that is more than 
casual interest or academic presumption in pointing to the 
eventual means of bringing new wholesomeness and security 
to dwellers in the city. 
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‘Success on Crutches 


By E. B. 


OU sick? Youa T. B.? Why you look the 
picture of health!” To which Scully retorts, 
“Yes, it’s pretty soft for emaciated tubercu- 
loafers like Harold Bell Wright, Stevenson, 
Trudeau, Poe, Chopin, and Chekhov; it’s 
the husky invalids like Christy Mathewson, 
Keats and Chuck Barrett that died young.” 

Eighteen years ago Frank Scully was a man five feet, ten 
inches tall and weighing 170 pounds. The only difference 
in him today is that he has lost one leg and one lung and 
has travelled over the United States and Europe combining 
journalism and invalidism with profit to both. The two 
careers began at almost the same time. Scully was born and 
grew up in the New York of Al Smith, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have lived the conventional story of rising 
from the ranks. At seventeen he was a great highschool 
athlete; at eighteen he went to the hospital with osteomylitis 
of the femur, a type of bone infection that killed young 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Out from this first visit to the hospital, he went after his 
first job. He climbed two long flights of stairs to the old 
Sun office on Nassau Street. He knew that reporters begin 
as leg-men and he had only one leg. But he wanted that 
job. On the way down in the Subway he had scribbled sev- 
eral bits of news so as to “start right away.” At the editorial 
office he left his crutch behind a door and walked over to 
the editor’s desk, looking every inch 
the robust athlete he wasn’t. They 
shook hands. The editor was Harry 
Cashman. Over in a far corner was 
Chester Lord. Nearby was Frank 
Ward O’Malley, Ed Hill, Joe Vila, 
Bill Hanna. . . . Magic names! 

The interview began. Scully was 
making great strides. The job looked 
certain. In fact he became so ab- 
sorbed that he forgot his leg was pain- 
ing terribly from that twenty-foot 
walk without support. Unconscious- 
ly he had raised his foot on the edi- 
tor’s chair to ease it, first on the lower 
rung, then on the upper, then almost 
in the editor’s lap. 

“Something wrong with your leg rah 
Cashman asked sympathetically. 

“Qh, just a break. All right now, 
but a little painful when I climb 
stairs.” Scully put the foot down and 
sought to change the subject. 

“No, leave it there if it’s more com- 
fortable,” the editor assured him. 
“When would you like to start?” 

“Tonight,” said Scully. 

“But what can you write about?” 

“About half a column,” said Scully 


grinning. 


Scully, fighting tuberculosis; types his 
sports page in Tucson 


HARRIS 


“Make it 300 words,” replied the editor, smiling at the 

shop joke. And then kindly, “You'll make good here, but 
watch your bad knee.” 
So Scully joyfully sought a desk and wrote his tidbits of 
lively news until they totaled 300 words. The editor was 
pleased. Scully was pleased. He said goodnight, walked 
out without a limp, found his crutch behind the door and 
hobbled down the long flight of stairs, his head wreathed 
in clouds of copy. 

In spite of that hole in his leg he managed to make enough 
money in a few years to start college and was the best corre- 
spondent Columbia ever had—a fearless newshound who 
from his bedroom window could seé as much as the best 
leg-man could pick up in a day’s tracking. After college 
he became managing editor of The Spur and settled down 
to a life of metropolitan journalism. 


HEN another part of his apparently husky body broke 

down. Hemorrhage after hemorrhage sent him to Sara- 
nac for his lungs and then to Phoenix, Arizona, and to bed 
for three years. 

When sunshine and the dry desert winds failed to work, 
he had recourse to his pen for cure. He edited the sports 
page of The Prescott Journal-Miner from his bed in a hill- 
side sanitarium. He dragged himself down to assist the 
editor get out an extra on the Carpentier-Dempsey fight and 
by use of a telephone arrangement 1 30 
miles from Phoenix they beat a rival 
paper on the street by thirty-one min- 
utes. 

(te @) 

I'll never forget the thrill of that 
achievement as the presses started 
pounding,” he recalls, “and Lyle Ab- 
bott, the editor, shouted, ‘Well, maybe 
it’s not The New York Sun, Scull, but 
it’s our own!’ ” 

He started the first book column in 
Arizona and for this heroic defiance 
of Babbitry in the land of dime novels 
and gun-play he was cited by The 
Freeman, then in its hey-day, for 
bravery under fire. He moved to 
Tucson, and after refusing the editor- 
ship of The Arizona Daily Star be- 
came its sports editor—again in bed 
with a telephone and a young college 
student for “legs and lungs.” 

“T never realized till I broke down,” 
he said, in recounting this exciting 
year, “how much energy we throw 
away. [hat job taught me to con- 
serve it. I never walked when I could 
ride, rode when I could telephone, 
stood up when I could sit down, or 
sat down when I could lie down. So 
I could do a tremendous amount of 
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356 SUCCESS ON 
work without overdrawing on my narrow margin of phy- 
sical safety. 

“I had bad days, bad weeks, even, when it just didn’t 
seem possible I could do anything but slump back. But I 
had to. be good—I had to be good enough so that the gov- 
ernors and prize-fighters I couldn’t go to would find their 
way to my back porch, the way people found Emerson’s 
mousetrap-maker in his forest shack. 

“T studied my market. I had a college town, so I ran a 
column called The Cheering Section to give flavor to the 
regular run of sports news. I filled it with my own verse, 
comments and smartalecisms and saw to it that the professor 
as well as the pugilist was entertained and even possibly in- 
structed. I think in all honesty that The Cheering Section 
would have ranked 
about third of Grant- 
land Rice’s Sport- 
light in a national 
rating.” 

When he saw that - 
his daily quota of 
words held up he be- 
gan applying them 
to more lucrative 


fields. He did fea- 
ture-writing for na- 
tional syndicates 


and magazines, and 
bravely enough, the 
stories were mostly 
about men who had 
made good in all va- 
riety of ways—from 
coaching football to 
growing peaches. He 
press-agented various _ 
enterprises— Harold Several 
Bell Wright, motion 

picture productions 

on location, the first national intercollegiate polo champion- 
ships between Arizona and Princeton, Southwestern golf 
championships. 

It is this success in a field of writing which depends for 
effectiveness upon vigor and timeliness, that is most remark- 
able. For poets, a weak constitution is conventional. Steven- 
son languishing with tuberculosis on a tropic isle and writ: 
ing tales of romantic adventure, is a brave but consistent 
figure. Poe’s wild genius was a function of his bitter strug- 
gles with physical and mental illness. Proust for years shut 
himself up in a cork-walled room and ventured into the 
streets of Paris only after midnight when his asthma might 
find relief, but a writer like Proust who plans an all-embrac- 
ing account of society can be thankful for years without dis- 
traction, at any price. 

Scully has found his means of support in life in his type- 
writer, yet he knows that he wasn’t born to write an epic 
novel or a play for the ages. Poetry, too, is outside his in- 
terest, though he frequently writes verse as a convalescing 
exercise. When a bit of his appeared in F. P. A.’s Conning 
Tower, his friends knew that he had been sicker than usual. 
“Sonnets,” he says, “are an excellent diversion. “The end 
is so near the beginning that the task is not over-tiring. I 
use them as a sort of occupational therapy, as some people tse 
basket-weaving or solitaire or cross word puzzles, I can 
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years later, after countless operations, his intelligence and experience 
made him the logical head for the Lackman studios in Nice 


CRUTCHES 


write a physically perfect sonnet in an hour. Poetically, of 
course, it’s terrible, but nobody ever sees it.” 
He is a tradesman-writer ; his pen is his tool as the wrench 


is the plumber’s. So his invalidism should logically have been _ 


both a physical and intellectual handicap. But in this mod- 
ern world where it is possible to write for This and That, 
he has the words that sell. And for him interpretation be- 
comes creative. “There is no fun like ‘ghost’ writing,” he 
maintains. “The anonymity guards you from the wrong 
kind of vanity and the signing of a celebrity’s name to some- 
thing he couldn’t or didn’t write gives you an added pleas- 
ure. It’s like putting apples on a peddler’s pushcart instead 
of stealing them.” 

In 1925 his leg began to “kick up,” throwing toxins all 
through his system 
and forcing him 
again to a hospital. 
The cynical journal- 
ist might say that in 
his profession far 
more valuable than 
the over-common fa- 
cility ‘“‘to write” is 
the physical stamina 
to pursue the fact 
of the hour where- 
ever it may flee. But 
there is another kind 
who creates news 
about him—sea ser- 
pents on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, 
if need be. Frank 
Scully would prob- 
ably prefer to follow 
Byrd to the Ant- 
arctic, radioing back 
to New York. Find- 
ing himself in a hos- 
pital instead, he began a campaign to build a better home 
for the nuns who nursed him at St. Mary’s. The papers 
took up the project. Bankers formed committees. Daily 
Scully turned out rich, human copy made from the hospital 
scenes about him, until the home was secured. By making 
hay on cloudy days, he has lost the ghost of sterility which 
haunts most writers. 


OR a year or more an occasional story or article in The 

American Golfer, Success, or The Outlook was all that 
came from Scully’s portable typewriter. During this time 
he was balancing back and forth between life and death, 
now in Switzerland. High up in the Alps at a famous 
clinic he was taking another sporting chance to get his leg 
cured, for he was never satisfied with minimizing his handi- 
cap; always away back in his consciousness was the hope 
that some day he would be able really to walk. But here 
they nearly completed the wreck of one who, when he 
arrived, could at least walk with the aid of crutches. For 
eighteen years he has gone through a round of operations— 
crutches, canes,—back to operations again. But this one in 
Switzerland would have made a marble statue flinch. Be- 
cause of bad lungs he could not have a general anaesthetic. 
They chopped and chiseled the bone away and each swing of 
the hammer on that thigh jarred (Continued on page 376) 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Aristide Briand, a Good Sport 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


‘RISTIDE BRIAND ought to have been elected 
president of France, crowning with the highest 
honor that can be conferred upon a Frenchman 
a lifetime of public service. It never can be 
now; Briand is drawing toward his earthly 
end; any year or month or day may bring it. 

I think there can be no doubt that the people of France as 
a whole wanted and expected that he would be chosen. But 


as in several other countries of Europe it is difficult, not so 


much to find out what most of the people want as to get it 
into effect. The system of proportional representation, theoret- 
ically sound as a means of expressing all the nuances of political 
opinion, in its actual working produces a bewildering clutter 
of political parties, divided and interdivided upon issues of every 
imaginable kind, and when it comes to major matters they 
coalesce into ephemeral blocs and produce results that look like 
national decisions and for all practical purposes operate as 
such, although they may not be what anybody really wants. 

As everybody knows, the election was not by the French 
people as a whole nor by an electoral college as we pretend to 
do it in the United States, but by the National Assembly of 
some 900 members. On the first ballot 897 votes were cast, 
the absolute majority required being 449. Briand with 4o1 fell 
48 votes short and withdrew in favor of Paul Doumer, who 
had 442 and forthwith was chosen. Briand left the palace bear- 
ing every aspect of a broken man. As an eye-witness said, 
“His face had lost its color, his eyes their flash; he did not 
look up when spoken to, but hurried away.” 


EVERTHELESS it was the old Briand who a little later 

—within a week, in fact—was at his post in the Council 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, alert, jovial, irenic in the 
midst of the most ominous situation that the League has yet 
confronted. To him as much as to any other member of the 
Council is attributable the momentous outcome of that gather- 
ing. And what is more, he was very much a party in interest. 
For the issue was the German-Austrian tariff agreement and 
France was leader of the protest against it. 

There hardly could be a more significant or more sinister 
controversy and the collision was head-on. Germany and 
Austria had taken it for granted that they were within their 
rights in negotiating this basis for their economic relationships. 
They had more than intimated that it was nobody’s business 
but their own, declaring however that it was not intended to 
be exclusive since any other country or all other countries 
would be free and welcome to foregather with them on like 
terms. They affected to be surprised that anybody, most par- 


ticularly France, should object. Particularly France, since Mr. 


Briand, her spokesman, had been vociferously protagonist of 
the idea of economic cooperation in Europe. So when France 
stood up on its hind-legs and roared, it looked like deadlock of 
the most sinister kind. It was “good politics” from the local, 
back-home, nationalist point of view for the Germans to fight 
and for Mr. Briand to be immovable. Never have the storm- 
clouds glowered so black over the Palais des Nations. Some 
went so far as to predict the end of the League of Nations. 
And so it might well have been, but for the fact that it was for 
just such situations that the League was created. 


And the League took it in its stride, almost as routine. 
An international controversy? Of course; there have been 
and yet will be many. ‘Tackling international controversy 
is the League’s particular business. Were there no such or 
were they easy there need be no League. 

Had your heart not been in your mouth in these high- 
pressure days of upturned world and unparalleled readjust- 
ments, you could and would have prophesied beforehand ex- 
actly what happened. The British foreign minister, Mr. 
Henderson, proposed that the dispute be brought before the 
Council of the League. Both parties promptly agreed. They 
dared not otherwise. One of the outstanding symptoms of the 
new day is increasing heed to the world’s opinion. And the 
Council promptly passed it on to that nefarious organism known 
as the Permanent Court of International Justice, created for 
precisely such purposes; asking right out loud for that highly 
objectionable form of adjudication, an “advisory opinion”—in 
other words: “Before we do this disputed thing, and in order 
to avoid resort to the antediluvian forms of quarrel, tell us 
whether or not it is lawful.” Germany and Austria, France 
and all of the members of the Little Entente for which France 
is sponsor, guardian and guarantor, agreed, implying that they 
would abide by the decision. Civilized. Imagine how different 
things in the world would have been had there been such a 
procedure, or means of resorting to it, twenty years ago when 
in North Africa the train was laid which exploded in the Great 
War! ‘There was no League of Nations then; no machinery 
for pacification in advance. 


ONCE heard a distinguished French professor lecturing 

at Harvard University, acknowledge that the French lan- 
guage included no expression synonymous with the English 
phrase “fair-play”; he confessed that the idea itself was not 
characteristic of sport in France. In fact all Europe has had 
to adopt bodily from our language the very word “sport.” 
However that be, it was no less than a “good sport,” this same 


Aristide Briand actuated by a native sense of fair-play, who 


with head bloody but unbowed in defeat for the presidency of 
France, stood in the place at Geneva which he has made pecu- 
liarly distinguished and exemplified the spirit of conciliation. 
He freely admitted that it was not enough for France to protest 
against the German-Austrian tariff agreement; France must 
come forward with a concrete, constructive substitute. That 
has since been done. The French under-secretary for national 
economy, M. Francois Poncet, has proposed to the European 
Commission a scheme for the gradual coordination of Euro- 
pean economic relations contemplating a general lowering of 
tariff walls, creation of an international bank for agricultural 
credits, systematizing of production under quotas, and so on. 
But that is another story. 

Presently we shall be laying flowers upon the tomb of 
Aristide Briand. It will not be as the one-time president of 
the French Republic, nor as twelve times or more its prime 
minister and goodness knows how many its minister of foreign 
affairs, that he will be honored and mourned. It will be chiefly 
for his service, despite all temptations to play lesser local 
politics, in the cause of the world’s good understanding. More 
than any other man that I can think (Continued on page 373) 
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HE pied field 
of journal- 
ism is being 
cracked by 
earthquakes: 
the seismo- 
graphs of daily change must 
now record changes in them- 
selves. Stresses within the 
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azine (superior often to the 
old weekly), a critic of the 
arts and recreations, expositor 
of complex fields like science, 
economics, social reform, inter- 
national affairs and explora- 
tion, interpreter through edi- 
torials and feature articles, 
purveyor of entertainment and 


American newspaper portend 
a process of disintegration and a new distribution of functions; 
pressures from without—radio, cinema, and television, are 
forcing new alignments for public service. We face an era of 
experiment in that increasingly important field we may broadly 
call public communication by mechanical processes. The press 
was for over three centuries the sole machine that could mul- 
tiply words and pictures and so it served us nobly and gained 
vast power. Now it has rivals, effective likewise in special 
ways for service and power. The struggle between them has 
begun on several fronts—in purveying news, in advertising, 
in offerings of entertainment. The public interest demands that 
we take thought on this struggle to make it serve us. 

We must first conceive of all these instruments as parts of 
education, education in the sense of providing information and 
guidance and also in the sense of culture, or taste in art and 
recreation. Whether we enlarge the idea of journalism to in- 
clude all these new forms (and they seem to be based on 
common principles) or invent a new name for clarity’s sake is 
a minor thing; what is urgent is that we take thought on how 
society can profit from all. Second, we must enforce coopera- 
tion and avoid the losses inevitable from internecine wars. 
Each instrument will survive as fit for its true function. Can 
we not allot the fields and avoid the struggle for survival? The 
radio is for the ear. The periodical for the eye. The sound- 
cinema for both and, I suppose, the televisor. Certainly some 
division of fields should arise from these facts. Likewise from 
the fact that one requires a gathered audience at a set time 
while another reaches the individual when he wills. Lastly we 
must be sure that the newspaper that has served us long and 
nobly shall not be crippled in its true duty. It is still by clear 
odds the most valuable method of distributing a lasting record 
and interpretation of current events and opinions for the in- 
formation and guidance of the people. It possesses the sovereign 
advantages of being permanent, portable, readable when we 
want with a personal selection of what we shall notice, and with 
a fine tradition of service and responsibility. We would be 
fools to let new forms hamstring this institution. 

The fact is we have overloaded the newspaper, stuffed it 
like a portmanteau with each new thing we found interesting 
or useful—and paid three cents for a ten-cent product while 
the advertiser contributed the rest. The structure is topheavy 
and the format bulky and crowded. Consider what we ask of 
a modern newspaper—a news diary, a pictorial album, a mag- 


vicarious thrills, and general 
guide, counsellor and friend. It has begun to break down of its 
own weight so that it will be a blessing if we can transfer some 
of these multifarious tasks to new mediums. 

The death of The New York World is a case: it blew up 
trying to be all things to all men like the chameleon which 
perished seeking to imitate the colors of a Scotch plaid. It 
tried to be a newspaper, without funds to cover the news; a 
chapbook for the intelligenzia; a philosophical interpreter and 
fighting crusader of liberal causes; and a people’s paper with 
thrills and entertainment. It really fell between the devil of 
the tabloids and the deep sea of The New York Times. 
Journalists and liberals watched its death with a sense of 
tragedy and fear: it marked some change in the spirit of the 
times. 


AMES BARRETT, the last city editor, tells in his angry book 

on The World and the Pulitzer heirs, what the old institution 
was and his version of its decline and fall. His views should 
be in the record for they are often true and penetrant, but he 
does not get behind persons to the social phenomena that 
govern journals. He and his colleagues made a gallant last 
ditch fight to buy The World against the bids of chain-news- 
paper systems. The moral seems clear: only chains have the 
power and resources to conduct big papers under the load we 
have put on them. The crusading and brilliance may have to 
be contributed by weeklies that need not compete in news 
coverage or entertainment. In The End of The World some 
score of the staff record the death-watch round the dying giant. 
It reveals the reporter’s romantic idealism at its best in pic- 
turesque and moving terms and glimpses the spirit of a great 
institution that demanded of them a good paper even in the last 
edition. It is helpful for the public to know how men labor 
and sacrifice in journalism. But what value have belated curses 
and tears? These men were devoted but they had no organ- 
ization, no professional status, no plan. Their idealism was 
flattened by forces they seem never to have sought to under- 
stand. It’s a heartbreaking book, both ways. 

One task of modern newspapers is revealed in Can These 
Things Be! by George Seldes, who tells many inside stories 
about European intrigue and duplicity and has a useful section 
on various sorts of censorship. This is a lively, high-spot book, 
excellent for undocumented information about war-prepara- 
tions, dictators, youth movements and secret plots. It is not 
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so well written or sound as was Selde’s fascinating predecessor 
on European censorships, You Can’t Print That. But you need 
to read both to understand how our foreign news really gets 
to us and what some of the things are we do not get! My point 
is that this whole delicate demanding task of interpreting the 
rest of the world to our citizens is just handed over to the 
newspaper as one of its little jobs for which it gets small money 
or fame for the readers don’t care. It does a pretty good job 
too in spots; but here is field enough for a separate institution 
with vast resources and highly trained personnel. It may be 
a good thing if the news-reel, the radio from Geneva, Vatican 
City, London, and ultimately the televisor, can supplement our 
“news service. They won't break down the censorships but they 
will offer a kind of intimate personal first-hand sense of for- 
eign lands and peoples that is better than print. 

The size and divisions of the field of journalism come out 
clearly in Charles Roger’s guide, Journalistic Vocations, the 
best book of first-aid to inky youth we have ever seen. We 
once thought of the daily, weekly and magazine; now are 
added business papers (some 2000), the agricultural, religious 
and labor presses, opportunities for women who now fill one 
fifth of the editorial places, free-lancing, the business side, and 
such interrelated things as publicity, advertising, and art and 
photography. Young Ben Franklin would be amazed. This 
book covers the whole field, interprets the various functions, 
lists the workers’ duties, explains the preparation needed and 
offers an honest appraisal of the rewards, both temporal and 
spiritual. And the money rewards are pretty comfortable these 
days. The charts of staff organization, the bibliography and 
glossary are helpful. If you have to advise anybody on journal- 
ism as a calling, give him this book. 

To discover what journalism was forty years ago and in the 
subsequent period of transition from its personal to institu- 
tional form read Fraser Bond’s life of Charles R. Miller, for 
so many years the almost unobserved editor of The New York 
Times. He enjoyed the splendid training of The Springfield 
Republican, but not of the modern school of journalism. The 
interest in government and politics was still paramount, for 
our complex world was not yet demanding that an editor know 
about everything. So we have interesting chapters on the rela- 
tions between Miller and President Cleveland and President 
Wilson. The importance and dignity of the editorial page were 
undisputed by columnists, special writers, and even news. Yet 
personal views were being slowly subordinated to the editorial 
conference and the use of specialists; necessity divested the 
editor-in-chief of some of his high functions. Mr. Miller was 
sound and clean and hopeful, conservative and scholarly, and 
he left his imprint on The Times. But he was not a creator 
in journalistic forms or an innovator in social ideas. He will 
not go down with the great editors, but as an interpreter of the 
conservative view in a style worthy for dignity and clarity. 
Both the dignity and clarity are needed today. 

John Bakeless has written an admirable guide for that uni- 
versal host who at some time have to edit a magazine, and he 
offers the mere layman a back-stage trip through the magazine 
world. Already we have a long list of magazines, house-organs, 
trade-journals ad inf. The fissures in the field of journalism 
doubtless mean many more magazines. For all the harassed 
editors here is balm of ‘Gilead in the first manual of technical 
magazine-making and the theory of editing we have had. This 
is truly a mine of information on the techniques of publication 
and the editor who grasps the exhaustive data on type, lay-out, 
printing and such mysteries can look any printer in the face 
and foretell his destination. The delicate problem of the 
manuscript, the authors, the staff and the department fields is 
analyzed with precision and much example. Magazines need 
sustenance as well as ideals and Mr. Bakeless provides for 
both. His ideals shine forth in his standards for editors and 
in his scholarly reverence for sincerity and accuracy; his sense 
of reality in chapters on circulation, promotion and publicity. 
For mere readers the sly humor and spurts of criticism will 
enliven an instructive perusal that must enlighten them on the 
dutv and perils of editors and enrich them with charity and 
understanding. The book fills a need with perfect concreteness 
balanced by a keen sense of responsibility to the whole art of 
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What Every Dean Knows 


STUDIES ARE NOT EVERY THING: The Diary of a Freshman. By 
Max McConn. Viking. 236 pp. $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AX McCONN knows ’em. He is dean of Lehigh Uni- 

versity; he has been at the University of Illinois; he was, 
not so very anciently, a freshman himself. ‘Though autobio- 
graphical in form, this diary does not purport to be McConn’s 
own but by some uncanny means he plainly knows how college 
looks to this sort of freshman—type of the joyous horde of 
boys without background, preparation, fitness or any other rea- 
son under heaven to justify their cluttering up colleges during 
the freshman year—or until they are fired as soon or late they 
must be. Bobby Scott, characteristic true-bred flower of an 
American go-getter’s home, profoundly illiterate, without a 
shred of intellectual taste or aptitude, describes in the first 
person singular his rollicking through the freshman year, mem- 
ber of a “best fraternity,” even getting to be president of his 
class; too busy for the studies which as he says himself “are 
not every thing.” ‘They glimmer round the fringes of his life 
but never touch him. It is the like of him that drives to drink 
such deans as have to be driven to drink. On its face the tale 
is incredible extravaganza; yet in essence it is true, a priceless 
exhibit of the happy-go-lucky human stuff that the colleges are 
trying, none too successfully, to exclude; of the bulk of fresh- 
man “mortality.” It is very funny, yet keenly discerning, even 
sympathetic. Not a bad lad, this Bobby; he will make a suc- 
cessful Main Street businesser; but he is about as appropriate 
in a college as a hoptoad in a cup of tea. And there are thou- 
sands of him. JoHN PALMER GAVIT 


Beals Knows Mexico 


MEXICAN MAZE, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott. 370 pp. Price $3.00 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EXICAN MAZE aptly describes the Mexican scene as 

Carleton Beals views it. There is nothing confused, 
however, in his statement. Few men in the world, probably, 
are as qualified to discuss Mexican problems as this particular 
author. He knows Spanish-American literature through and 
through and is as familiar with Sarmiento as with Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Moreover he knows Mexican history and the chap- 
ters upon Tlaxcala, Tepoztlan, Church and State, and Black 
Gold, which describes the oil controversy, are at once accurate 
and profound. 

It is seldom in fact that one finds a book of this kind so full 
of intellectual meat and so satisfactory from the literary stand- 
point. Beals paints the Mexican scene with sympathy and vivid 
understanding. His close contact with the submerged of the 
Mexican groups, the mountaineer, the muleteers, the Negroes 
of Valerio Trujano, his acquaintance with the leaders of the 
Revolution, such as Avillaneda, enable him to write a swift- 
moving and powerful account of the tragic and chaotic events 
of the last twenty years. Modern realistic writing knows how 
to take a photograph but very few of the realists paint a pic- 
ture as well as Beals. For instance, in speaking of the appre- 
hension felt by the people of Amecameca because of the fact that 
they lived under the brow of the great volcano, he writes: 

But when the niorning sun strikes its silver flame upon the two 
white mountains, the fears of the natives fall away; then men walk 
with quick elastic stride, proudly calling themselves the ‘Sons of 
the Smoking Mountain.” At such times a superficial brightness 
and business rustles like the autumn leaves through the twisted 
streets. Long trains of burros come jingling and braying down 
from the mountains, dragging enormous timbers slantwise or stag- 
gering beneath sacks of brimstone from the crest of the crater. 
The lanes echo with the clear echoing yodel of muleteers. Bent 
Indians dogtrot half a day with hundred-kilo sacks of charcoal 
strapped to back and brow; at night the blood-red fires of their 
kilns may be seen far up on some wind-swept ridge. The town 
itself is criss-crossed with deep-cleft gleaming arroyos; streams of 
crystal-clear water gurgle down the center of the streets; and 


women in bright wondrously embroidered camisas scrub clothes on 
slabs of gray tezontle. 
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His perception of the psychology of the Indian is also marked. 
With what essential truth he sums up the characteristics of the 
American Indian race: 


There is something Oriental in the Indian, at least in his pa- 
tience, his renunciation of too much worldly endeavor; yet there 
is also something more truthful and wholesome in his life than in 
that of the East. We Americans shut out the roaring tide of life 
by externals, by living outside of our bodies and minds, by con- 
quering nature instead of ourselves; the Oriental escapes the roar- 
ing tide of life by shutting out the world, by conquering himself 
instead of nature. But the Indian lives close to the spirals of 
nature itself. There is a healthy interpenetration of himself and 
nature. ‘The American lives for the future, he divides his life 
into time units; the Oriental destroys time; the Mexican peasant is 
time in its Bergsonian fluid essence... . 


In fact it is not too much to say that no one is really in touch 
with modern Mexico who does not have some conception of the 
rise and fall, the ebb and flow of the various currents so splen- 
didly delineated in Mexican Maze. FLoRENCE E. ALLEN 
Supreme Court of Ohio, Columbus 


UP FROM BANKRUPTCY 


(Continued from page 345) 


Massachusetts requires that relief be given to needy citizens. 
So the Board could not, if it would, just chop out that big 
item. Another way had to be found. 

What about the private charities? Could they take up some 
of the load? Here again a little background is necessary if one 
would understand Fall River. As the town grew it accumulated 
the usual quota of charitable institutions, amiably and often 
generously supported by the Hill and by the “foreigners” through 
their religious organizations. It has three good private hos- 
pitals, one of them under Catholic auspices, an Old People’s 
Home, a Y.M.C.A., and a Women’s Union, all well housed. 
The Boys’ Club has two buildings, given and endowed with 
$150,000 by M. C. D. Borden and his sons. There are three 
children’s homes, two of them Catholic, and two or three day 
nurseries. The B. M. C. Durfee Highschool, “the finest gift 
ever made to the city,” was erected in 1887 by Mary B. Young 
as a memorial to her son. Her sister, Sarah Submit Brayton, 
gave the beautiful First Congregational Church. Endowments 
have grown slowly. But in spite of all this it seemed to me 
that in general the Old Families, even in their heyday, had not 
returned much of their wealth to the community. 

The organized charities, as distinguished from the institu- 
tions, are not a sturdy lot. Case work has not rooted itself 
very firmly. The Association for Community Welfare, organ- 
ized in 1899, does the best it can in the way of family work 
with a somewhat uncertain budget of $15,000. When the trouble 
began last fall its board hesitated to assume any added respon- 
sibilities. Somewhere in the confusion of differing opinions the 
Association found itself without an executive. Two case workers 
and two stenographers have carried on, struggling with a case 
load which in February numbered more than 500. 

The District Nursing Association, on the other hand, has an 
* active and harmonious board and a competent director for its 
staff of seventeen nurses. Of course it has had serious money 
troubles. The incomes of most of its contributors have suffered 
severely. Fees paid by the mills for nursing care for their 
employes have dropped off sharply. As a sideline and as a clinic 
center the Association maintains the King Philip Settlement in 
a reclaimed tenement—a cheerful, busy place with an atmos- 
phere that many a stronger settlement would like to capture. 

One need not list here all the agencies that make up Fall 
River’s social battery. None of them is high-powered. All are 
inadequately supported, understaffed, overworked. Yet a great 
deal of private relief work went on last winter, scattered, some- 
what hit or miss, but undeniably affording a cushion for many 
families unable to exist on the meager city aid. And in a 
curious, highly personalized way all these scattered efforts were 
pretty well coordinated. Last fall the mayor of Fall River ap- 
pointed an employment committee. As a committee it never 
really functioned, but one of its members did, vigorously. She 


is a little slip of a woman from the Hill whose name at her — 


own insistence must remain unsung. Fall River knows it well. 
Armed with simple card forms printed over night, she made the 
round of the somewhat startled clubs and committees and or- 
ganizations which she knew from her wide acquaintance were 
doing something, and all but dragged from them their lists of © 
unemployment relief cases. She worked over those cards day 
and night. She consolidated their information, she classified and 
cross-indexed them until she had a picture of private relief 


work in the city which many a highly organized community ; 
might envy. The Catholic Welfare Bureau and the Salvation ~ 
Army, the Community Welfare and the Deaconess Home were. — 


all there, along with the various city-employe relief committees, 
the S.P.C.C., the Women’s Union, half a dozen churches. Even 


the Employes’ Association of the American Printing Company — 


yielded up its almost sacrosanct list. Never before in Fall River 
or probably anywhere else have so many charitable lions and 
lambs lain down together. 

There was at least a paper organization behind all this, 
called the Emergency Relief Bureau with His Honor the 
Mayor as chairman and half a dozen prominent citizens as 
members. But the Lady was the Bureau in fact and in func- 
tion. Coordination was served, there can be no doubt of it. 
But coordination revealed some distressing gaps in prompt and 
effective relief. Into these gaps the Lady flung herself. One 
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day a passing milkman dropped into the office of the District — 
Nursing Association to say that his company was discontinuing 


several routes because the people were no longer using milk. 
The Lady heard about it and went into action. She bought 
a roll of milk tickets as big as her arm. She dashed to a five- 
and-ten-cent store and came back with a basketful of funny 
little spotted-cow milk jugs. The next morning every nurse on 
her round left in every milkless household a spotted cow with 
a bunch of milk tickets tucked in its tummy. The spotted cow 
did not actually have much to do with it, but she made it more 
interesting. A few days later Bishop James E. Cassidy assumed 


responsibility for the milk distribution. The Lady cheerfully — 


yielded the honor, the bishop set up eleven milk stations and 
the spotted cows retired from duty. 


STUDY of the cards convinced the Lady that many fam- 

ilies were not getting enough to eat. Families run large in 
Fall River and even if one member was working and another 
drawing city aid there was not enough food to go around. Some 
help came from the unions, but although the aggregate of union 
relief during the winter mounted to some $40,000 it had to 
stretch a long way and last a long time. Something, a good deal 
in fact, came from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, something 
from this relief fund and that. But when it was all added up 
it -was still pitifully little for all the mouths it had to feed. So 
the Lady went into her own pocket and set up a kind of a 
grocery store stocked with staples to which came families at- 
tested by one or another of the relief agencies or committees, 
each family receiving what it needed according to its taste and 
size. For a time some hundreds of families came twice a week 
for rations and for the clothing which the indomitable Lady 
stirred up the Women’s Club to collect, sort and distribute. 
Because knitted garments were needed she marched out and 
bought quantities of bright-colored wool, and presently the 
whole town was knitting just as in the old exciting war days. 
Both the grocery store and the clothing store were staffed with 
volunteers, mostly club and church women and Junior League 
girls. Indeed the Bureau in all its activities, and not all of them 
can be mentioned here, was almost wholly volunteer. 

Early in the year when the situation threatened to break 
through all the dams that could be built against it, the Lady 
grew panicky and sent a call for help to the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment in Boston. At the suggestion of 
James Jackson—Fall River was soon to know him well—three 
experienced social workers went down to see what measures 
they could propose. They found that the general scheme of 
a little bit here and a little bit there, unorthodox as it was but 
held together by the Lady’s particular brand of coordination, 
was serving very well. In any case it was no moment to change 
horses, especially as there was no other horse to change to. 
One of the Boston workers stood by for several weeks observ- 
ing the operation of municipal welfare activities. Some of her 
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suggestions for improved procedures were immediately adopted 
while others served as guides to changes that have since been 
effected. 

Of course according to the tenets of organized emergency 
relief it was All Wrong. Your Fall River social worker will 
admit it and in the same breath will declare that she doesn’t 
know what Fall River would have done without the Lady, her 
grocery store, her clothing store and her faithful volunteers. 
it should be added that the Lady and all her friends had a 
thrilling winter and that anyone who belittles the value of their 
contribution, made in their own way in a trying situation, 
simply does not know his Fall River. 

So it became apparent to the gentlemen of the Board of 
Finance that private effort was carrying all the load it could 
bear. Relief for the city had to come from somewhere else. 
Do not think for a moment that the Board’s eyes were fixed 
only on the Public Welfare Department—it had eyes all around 
its head. Not a department or bureau escaped its scrutiny. 
With the aid of hard-headed tax experts it wiped off $30,000,000 
from last year’s valuation figures as non-existent and estimated 
the probably assessable value of taxable property at $120,000,000. 
A forty-dollar tax rate was the limit the city could bear. That 
was admittedly high. But Fall River had danced, now it must 
pay the piper. The forty-dollar rate would yield $4,800,000 in 
revenue. The city’s share of state taxes and all other income 
would amount to $1,697,977, making a total estimated income 
of $6,497,977. The Board’s final budget with allowance for 
state and county taxes was about $600,000 less than the mayor’s 
earlier proposed budget and $1,081,150 below the 1930 expendi- 
tures. Slashing had to be done and done quickly. 

While the commission was viewing the field for candidates 
for major surgery it attended to a few minor cases. The city 
chime-ringer and the caretaker for neglected graves were sepa- 
rated from the payroll. Nursery maids vanished from the 
kindergartens. But after all these were small fry. Larger fish 
had to be landed and many of them. The City Council had 
already planned consolidations of departments with the elimina- 
tion of superfluous personnel. The Board speeded the process 
and added materially to the number of exiles from City Hall. 
The listing of polls, for instance, hitherto done by assistant 
assessors, was transferred to the Police Department, thereby 
saving $3200 and wiping out thirty-six political job handouts. 


BY. still the big drain went on in the Welfare Department. 

The only hope of stopping it was to open up employment. So 
Mr. Jackson drove hard at the biggest possibility in sight. Ever 
Since June the five mills of the Iron Works had been closed. 
Nathan Durfee, the treasurer—he would be called the general 
tanager anywhere but in Fall River—said that the company 
was willing to assume some loss to help the unemployment 
problem and the general financial situation in the community. 
An adjusted wage scale had been figured which would permit 
the opening of the mills without too great loss. It reflected, he 
said, the highest figure that could be paid under existing condi- 
tions. That was all right with Mr. Jackson. What he was 
after was to get those mills running and thereby relieve the 
city treasury. 

One early March morning the word passed that the Iron 
Works would open. What a day in Fall River! Merchants 
ran from their shops to spread the word, business men called up 
their wives to tell the news. The worst was over. Fall River 
had turned the corner. The Iron Works would open. The 
Herald-News that night carried a streamer headline. Far down 
in the story was mention of that little matter of the adjusted 
wage scale. 

And then, the next night, right in the middle of the front 
page of that same Herald-News, appeared an open letter from 
Bishop Cassidy. “Will the Herald-News be good enough to 
ascertain for its readers in what direction, upward or down- 
ward, this adjusted wage scale is to function?.. .. all men know 
that the advantage in the general standard of living accruing 
to the cotton operative in the last twenty years has been little 
enough. We pray God to shield him from any danger of its 
loss by any downward revision of wages.” 

The bishop had thrown a monkey-wrench into the machine. 

No gallery of Fall River personalities is complete without a 
portrait of the Rt. Rev. James E. Cassidy, D.D., Auxiliary 
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Bishop. A man well along in years, aggressive, courageous, with 
a nice taste in antiques and a choice collection of Currier and 
Ives prints, he speaks his mind without fear or favor. And 
when he speaks 85 per cent of Fall River listens and the other 
15 per cent is aware that he has spoken. ‘Those who follow 
his leadership glory in his fearlessness though not always agree- 
ing with his methods. Those who do not follow him attribute 
to tres motives of which Machiavelli could hardly have been 
guilty. ' 


pee bishop spoke and the textile unions heard. They were al- 
ready on the job, they say: Certainly the bishop’s pronunci- 
amento galvanized them into action. Mr. Jackson sought 
Bishop Cassidy in his clerical fastness. What they said to 
each other no one knows. Both are plain-spoken men. More 
conferences now, with James Tansey of the Textile Council 
very much on the scene. The rank and file of the operatives 
wanted .to be loyal to their unions but they desperately needed 
work. The Loom Fixers, a small but fully organized union 
with a key position in the operation of the mills, voted to hold 
out. Those were hectic days in Fall River with nerves tense 
and raw. The bishop spoke nightly on the front page; Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Durfee and Mr. Tansey wrestled to find a basis 


of agreement. What that basis was has never been made public. 


There were compromises, with no flat cut from top to bottom. 
Certainly the wage scale on which. the mills finally opened was 
lower than the scale which prevailed when they closed. But 
certainly it was not as low as it would have been if the bishop 
had not raised his voice. 

One by one the five mills of the Iron Works opened. In 
March 4500 people went to work. The city’s textile industrial 
payroll which had sagged the week of March 7 to a low of 
$278,838, jumped the next week to $309,125 and by May had 
climbed to $376,786. Other weaker mills took courage and 
cautiously enlarged their operations. The Iron Works are 
more than an industry to Fall River. As go the Iron Works 
so goes the city. 

With the Iron Works running, came the expected drop in 
city-aid cases. Not a big drop, but a healthy one. The Board 
of Finance now turned its attention to the schools. It found 
them absorbing more than a third of the city’s tax levy. Debt 
service took nearly another third. “And government,” said 
Mr. Jackson, “is more than education and debt-paying.” ‘The 
debt service could not be cut, the school service, as they figured 
it, had to be. If the school system could have concealed itself 
from attention by hiding out in some convenient wood-lot it 
would certainly. have done so. But no department with a 
budget of $1,793,091 can hope to remain invisible. Mayor 
Sullivan had pointed out that the city’s population in 1930 was 
slightly less than it had been in 1912 and the school enrollment 
only 1400 more. Yet schoolrooms were almost double in number 
and the teachers’ annual payroll had swelled from $364,236 
to $1,488,338. “Frills,” said the financial surgeons, were the 
trouble and frills had to go. The kindergartens were closed. 
The school age could not be cut at the top but it could be raised 
at the bottom. Fall River children, during the Drastic Decade, 
will enter school at six years instead of five and a half, thereby 
saving every year the per capita school cost of 666 children. 
The highschool athletic coaching service went overboard along 
with the supervisors of special classes, assistant supervisors 
of music, of art and of physical education. The highschool had 
to skeletonize its shops and its household arts department. 
Americanization classes were discontinued. The pupil load per 
teacher was increased from an average of twenty-six to thirty- 
eight. This meant that some 150 teachers would be dispensed 
with. Massachusetts has tenure of office rules, but the Board 
of Finance was operating under a statute which automatically 
suspended any statute which conflicted with it and all rules 
were off. But the Board was not as hard boiled as many 
people liked to think and it gave its best efforts to evolving a 
plan whereby teachers of twenty years standing were protected 
in their rights. May, when all these adjustments were made, 
was a dreary month for the teachers of Fall River. “Are you 
a frill?” they asked each other. 

But with all the job-holders heads that fell into the basket 
there was still a big gap between estimated expenditures and 
income. Something still more (Continued on page 364) 


VER since Russia was opened to 

travelers, The Open Road has been 
helping business and professional people 
to gain their own impressions of the U.S. 
S.R. In Leningrad and Moscow,The Open 
Road is represented by its own staff of 
Americans who know the country, speak 
the language and know how to get places 
and see things with least expenditures of 
time and money. 
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B You may spend as [little as $385 this 
summer, dividing your time between 
Leningrad and Moscow. Or study the 
Five Year Plan comprehensively under 
Broadus Mitchells, Prof. of Political 
Economy, John Hopkins University. Or 
visit Russian villages with Karl Borders, 
author “Village Life under the Soviets,” 
(both groups sailing July 23, S.S. 
BREMEN). These are only two of the 


thirty-odd regular and special itineraries. 


Booklets 
available 
on Russian 
or European 
Travel 


i You may sail with a group on an express 
steamer of the North German Lloyd... or 
join abroad, thus including Russia in a 
general European trip. 


MM You may also travel independently 
under Open Road auspices. 


The Open Road 


SALMON TOWER BUILDING 
13 West 42nd St., New York 


2. A Charming New England Resort 
ae Chase’s -on -Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments. 
= = Golf and horseback riding nearby—boating, . 
S52 Ss—" bathing, fishing. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms, 


A DELIGHTFUL FAMILY HOUSE 
ANNA CHASE 


On Lake 
Sacandaga 


“Roads End” 


‘ ” 
pivchers the tints eset A camp for the lovers of the out- 


of-doors. Refined surroundings. 

Adirondacks Good table. Large  living-hall 

‘ Cottages and tents for sleeping. 

Boats and canoes. Back bass fishing. Hikes into the woois. Nights around 

the campfire. Everything comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. MEYER 
Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


An ideal place for summer vacations 


Western View Farm 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
83 miles from Columbus Circle Elevation 1,000 feet 

Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year 

after year. Twelfth season. , 
Riding Tennis Swimming Mountain climbing 

Or rest and quiet if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day, $49 a week. 

Telephone: New Mi!ford 440. Edward G. Ohmer, Proprietor. 


P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


Ways and Means 


HAVE myself traveled and lived cheap in Europe. I have 

been able to do this because I was in touch with the Society 
of Friends. For example, supposing at this minute I wanted 
to go from London to Salonica. I should begin by “blowing 
into” the Dew Drop Inn, a place in such a squalid section of 
London that my cabby enquires if I am sure of the address. 
The Quaker lady who runs this tiny settlement will squeeze me 
in somehow, very likely as roommate to the last poor thing dis- 
charged from the neighboring London Hospital. Here I shall 
meet the latest miner tramping to London to find work and the 
lady who has lost her job sewing buttonholes. Such and many 
more crowd the tiny kitchen where theories of social justice are 
discussed and personal grievances are aired. Of course the 
average American traveler would not dream of going to such 
a place. In case there were no room, I should try to get into 
the Quaker hostel close to Friends’ House on Euston Road. I 
should have to pay here but it would be cheaper than a hotel 
and just as clean and comfortable. 

From London to Vienna the third class fare is (or used to 
be) $24. People don’t like traveling third at night, but often 
it’s less crowded than second and one can stretch out on the 
seat. There is only one night on the train, which isn’t bad. 
Leaving London, say, Tuesday morning one is in Vienna Wed- 
nesday night. 

In Vienna, I go at once to the Friends’ Hostel, Singer Strasse 
16. The price used to be a dollar for night and breakfast of 
coffee, rolls and butter, but I think it is up to a dollar-twenty 
now. The Horsnaills, who run the hostel, can tell me a good 
place near by at which to get my meals. 

The third-class fare from Vienna to Salonica is $16. I prefer 
to break the journey at Budapest, where I get a room and board 
in a good place, patronized chiefly by Hungarians, for about $2 
a day. With one more night on the road, I reach Salonica. 

En route, I have observed how the Serbians make the Turks 
stand in the corridor rather than let them have seats. I have 
talked with a soil-and-climate professor, who assures me the 
next war will be between England and America and gives me 
enlightening information as to how the Serbian officials rook - 
the peasants; with a musician who belongs to a mountain-climb- 
ing club and describes trips he has taken; with a drummer who 
sells optical supplies and doesn’t like Greek business methods; 
and I have seen some Polish dancing girls en route for Athens, 
and numberless Turks and peasants in full regalia, all of whom 
I can’t talk to because of not knowing “Slavic.” Oh yes, I 
have traveled first class too, Wagons-Lits and all the rest, and 
not spoken to a soul. Third is vastly more interesting. 

At Salonica I am at home. I board and lodge at the Amer- 
ican Farm School for $30 a month. (The Thessalonica Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Institute is the proper name.) 

It all boils down to this. The Friends have learned the 
ropes all over Europe during their post-war work. If this ap- 
peals to you, let your next reporter (or student of society, if 
that is a better term) look up John Fletcher of the Hospitality 
Committee in Friends’ House, London, and with that as a start 
get introductions to various members of committees—on Bul- 
garia, the Near East, Poland, Austria. 

DoroTHEA SIMMONS 
Castle Daly, Walker's Wood, Jamaica, B. W. |. 
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Russian Tour 


_ David Ostrinsky (18 East 41 Street, New York), who in 
conjunction with the late Prof. Henry R. Seager organized 
and led the party of American economists to Russia last year, 
will conduct a group of academic and professional people for a 
thirty-day survey of the Soviet Union this summer. Mr. 
Ostrinsky has been lecturing and writing on Russia for the past 
four years during which time he has made five extensive trips 
to that country. 


Washington’s Bicentennial 

Several interesting foreign celebrations will mark the two- 
hundredth birthday of the Father of our country (February 
22, 1932). In May France opened the International Colonial 
and Overseas Exposition near Paris for a period of six months. 
A leading feature is an exact and full-sized reproduciton of 
Mount Vernon constructed on the banks of the Seine, contain- 
ing among other things a museum of articles connected with 
Washigton and his time. 

And from November to mid-January, according to the May 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, Ger- 
many will commemorate the event in its various universities by 
a series of lectures on American history by American scholars. 
The plans are in the hands of a special committee on cultural 
relations between Germany and the United States formed by 
the Deutsche Akademie of Munich. 


Seeing Germany for $12 

Hamburg, Munich, Innsbruck, Berlin and certain rural sec- 
tions were the points of interest visited by a group of young 
German students at a cost of $12 each. This is an example 
of the type of student vacation travel fostered all over Germany 
as the most effective way of teaching history, art and literature, 
says a recent number of School Life. These student journeys 
are frequently made possible by local hospitality, but the gov- 
ernment and the municipalities have erected or purchased stu- 
dent hostels in practically every large city. Here lodgings may 
be had for 10 or 15 cents a night, breakfast for 5 cents, and 
supper, consisting of meat, vegetables, bread and hot chocolate 
for 15 or 20 cents. Traveling student groups are charged only 
half fares by the railroad and steamship companies. School 
children are admitted to the opera, art and historical museums 
and Shakespearean plays at half rates—U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


Mostly About Meetings 

International Conference of the Musicological Society, Lon- 
don, July 20-28. 

International Democratic Congress for Peace, Young Peo- 
ple’s Hostel at Burg-Rothenfels, Germany, August 1931. 

International Photographic Congress, Dresden, August 3-8. 

Great pageant in Salzburg, native costumes, August 15-16. 

During September, Vienna will be the scene of the first 
Accountants Congress, the International Dancers Congress, and 
the International Association of Printers Congress. 

International Illumination Congress, London, September 3-19. 

Session of the Professional Association of Medical Practi- 
tioners, Budapest, September 9-12. 

Session of the International Institute of Statistics, Madrid, 
September. 

General meeting of the International Conference of National 
Unions of Mutual Benefit Societies and Sickness Insurance 
Funds, Prague, September. 

Congress of the International Federation of Intellectual 
Unions, Zurich, October. 

International Conference on Bituminous Coal, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, November. 
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Blue Ridge Institute 


Fifth Annual Summer Institute 
SOCIAL WORK EXECUTIVES 


Blue Ridge, North Carolina 


July 26th to August Ist, 1931 
The Theme—CORRELATION 


A timely theme for a hard year. Analysis 
by separate committees from every point of 
view. 


Problems of 1931 


Special committee. 
well as local. 


National leadership as 


Able Discussion Leaders 


Informal discussions and consultations with 
national social leaders. 


Information and reservations from 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Homer W. Borst 
1810 Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


MEDIA FARM 


COME TO THE FARM FOR YOUR VACATION 


We raise our own vegetables and fruits, keep our own cows, have a 
golf course and tennis courts on the place, swim in the Potomac River 
and dance on Saturday nights. Southern hospitality in our home. 


Only six hours from New York City 


Major MarsHaLL W. McDoNnaLp 


Charles Town West Virginia 
Rates: $30, $20 and $15 per week 


BAR P QUARTER-—CIRCLE RANCH 


A home ranch in the foot hills of the Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Horse- 
back riding, interesting old trails, fishing. More than an ordinary vacation. 
Address 


William Paton, Shell, Wyoming 


Vacation Suggestions Home or Abroad 


By Steamer, Rail, Motor or Airplane 
Free tour booklets containing a variety 
of vacation suggestions. Sent on request. 


FarLEY TRAvEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


48 Years Experience 


G & G MINNESOTA TOURS *" 92274)5 


Personally conducted post conference trip of 850 miles of Scenic Northern Minnesota 


For information apply to 
G&G 


Minnesota Tours Stillwater, Minnesota 


| SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 thgaers St 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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(Continued from page 361) drastic had to be done. A flat cut 
in the payroll was the only possible answer, 20 per cent begin- 
ning April 1, with the grim certainty that, owing to larger debt 


payments coming due next year, it would continue for the whole | 


of 1932. Fall River groaned and some of it gnashed its teeth. 
But there was nothing anybody could do about it. 

The Board’s budget cut deep. The mayor’s salary went from 
$2000 to $1600 and this per year, not per month. The new 
.city manager who had been welcomed to a $10,000 job early 
in the year, was slashed to $6000—take it or leave it. The 
mayor’s secretary was lopped down to $1920, the superintend- 
ent of hospitals from $6500 to $4900, the superintendent of the 
City Home from $2600 to $1780. The pruning knife was given 
a fresh edge for conspicuous examples of politically inflated 
salaries. Many positions did not appear at all in the new 
budget which became effective on April 6 and the activities 
they represented automatically stopped on that day. The branch 
libraries shut up shop, the City Dispensary was wiped out, the 


Recreation Division in the Park Department vanished. ‘The | 


Maternal and Child Welfare Division, the flower of the some- 
what limp Board of Health, was given until May 1 to wind 
up its work. Mr. Jackson himself felt that this was too bad. 
He and various local leaders requested the District Nursing 
Association to keep the clinics open and the work going. It 
would cost at least $15,000 a year and the Association hadn’t 
the least idea where it would find the money but it gallantly 
accepted and agreed to carry on. 


ITTLE by little Fall River has ceased to seethe. From the 

merchants’ standpoint the payrolls of the reopened mills more 
than make up for the slashing of the city payroll. That is cold 
comfort to teachers and clerks and librarians looking for new 
jobs, and the Board of Finance has made it clear to one and 
all that this is no temporary reform of city management. It 
is a ten-year program which will probably become harder in- 
stead of easier. If industry does not revive, if the mills are 
forced to close again, if the back-breaking tax rate cannot 
be maintained, the Board will have to tackle its job from a 
new angle. For under any condition short of an Act of God 
the Finance Board proposes to make Fall River solvent by the 
year IQ4I. 

Fall River is in many ways a pleasant city. It is beautifully 
situated on a wide river. Its climate is mild and salubrious. 
Its broad streets are shaded by great New England elms. Its 
Hill is a section of comfortable, spacious homes. Its tenement 
districts—made up mostly of three- and four-family dwellings 
—have the blessings of light and air and space. There is 
drabness but no slums in the sordid city sense. Flint Village, 
heart of the “foreign” section where more French than English 
is heard on the streets, compares favorably with most New 
England factory towns. Fall River bears the scars of its hard 
times. Not all the wreckage of its disastrous fire in 1928 has 
been cleaned up. The abandoned mills with their idle chimneys 
are a blot on the landscape. Many tenements are vacant and 
dilapidated. The whole city needs a coat of paint. 

How far and how quickly it can come back from what it 
has suffered depends, when all is said and done, on the mills. 
There are indications that the Fall River tradition of mill 
management is breaking down, that the owners are willing to 
make drastic readjustments to new conditions. Within a year 
or two a little new blood has come to run through certain 
moribund mills and has merged them into outside corporations 
with diversified interests. Old Fall River accepts these inno- 
vations reluctantly and shrinks from admitting that the founda- 
tion which its fathers and its grandfathers built is inadequate 
for modern industry. New Fall River has no tradition at stake. 
It asks of the future only that it may continue to say, “My 
father’s working’ an’ my mother wants ten cents worth o’ 
sugar an’ there’s the money.” 


THE END OF AN EPOCH 


(Continued from page 336) 


matters without comment. They merit articles and books and 
years of labor in themselves, but they are pans and patches. 


This article is not about pans and patches. It is about the need 
for a new roof—a system of industrial control. : 

We must look forward to, and work for, planned and con- 
trolled production that provides adequate return to capital and 
also high wages and regular employment to labor. If any one 
doubts the need for this let him look at living conditions and 
social conditions in two or three soft-coal mining localities. If 
you have a heart the human misery will make you sick. There 
is an industry without any control save competition. ‘The soft- 
coal industry was equipped during the War to produce 700 or 
800 million tons a year and since that time our country has 
been using about 550 million tons a year. The coal miners 
are still in the coal fields and much new machinery has been 
introduced. That means that hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been partly unemployed for a decade. The low costs of 
the bankrupt or near-bankrupt operator have made prices so 
low that there has been little profit for any operator and. no 
profits at all for most of them. 

The soft-coal industry of the eastern United States is a finan- 
cial chaos, an industrial chaos, a personal and social despair to 
both capital and labor and no one sees any way out during the 
continuance of the present competitive system. If some operator 
here and there can work his coal mine and make a bit of profit 
he does it. If a worker can work in a coal mine and make 
enough to keep himself alive, he does it. The result of these 
desperations is destruction of income for capital, destruction of 
decent conditions for labor, and communities of which America 
would be thoroughly ashamed if she knew about them. On 
April 2 the United States Senate Committee on Unemployment 
voted unanimously to lay before the National Red Cross testi- 
mony to the effect that people were starving in the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields. Similar things in many industries and many 
lands are bringing a rapid movement toward increased control 
of industry. In the machine-using countries machinery has 
done it. 

In some respects Germany has led the way. Instead of pro- 
moting the eighteenth-century system of individual competition 
as we do by our Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the German gov- 
ernment aided the formation of great industrial organizations 
and combinations called cartels. The Rhenish Westphalian 
Coal Cartel’, now thirty-eight years old, is run by a board with 
representatives from operators, laborers, consumers and the gov- 
ernment. One organization sells all the coal of all the mem- 
bers, fixes prices, allots quotas of production, admits or refuses 
to admit new member mines. Membership for a mine owner 
is compulsory—the hand of government. 

Let some one report to you the situation in the German soft- 
coal field under the-cartel and also the conditions in the West 
Virginia soft-coal field under the chaos of free competition. 
The facts would move any nonpartisan jury to approve of quick 
steps toward rigid control of the industry for the good of all 
parties.. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive recent experiments 
in the field of industrial control has resulted from the present 
glut of sugar. Everyone knows that when a market is glutted 
no one makes a profit. For example, the United States con- 
sumes about 80 million bushels of market apples each normal 
year. In the year 1926 a combination of circumstances caused 
the commercial orchards of this country to produce about 117 
million bushels, with the result that apples were sold at such 
low prices that it paid me (I happen to be the owner of an 
apple orchard) to let 10,000 bushels of exceptionally fine fruit 
fall off the trees after it was ready for harvest. If I had 
picked the apples I would have received only about fifty cents 
for every dollar I spent in wages for picking, grading, packing, 
and for the purchase of packages. If all growers could have 
agreed to market only two thirds of their crop there would have 
been a fair return to most producers instead of general loss 
because we gave the country too much of a particular kind of 
wealth that year. 

Sugar production has been increased by the aid of research 
laboratories to cure diseases, chemicals to fertilize, power ma- 
chines to plow, carry and manufacture. A glut in the world’s 
sugar market resulted. Supply and demand have ceased to be 


1 Fer more details, see Trust and Corporation Problems, Seager, H.R., 
and Gulick,'C. A. 
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Caution or Accident? 


The grim warning ‘‘Drive 


Here are listed the twelve most frequent 
means of accidental injuries in the order of 
their fatality: 


© 1931 M.L.5.co. 


In this country accidents 


Slowly, Death is so Per- eA eects if ene are now the largest single 
manent!”” has been heeded 3. Drownings g. Mines and Quarries cause of the Crippling, De- 
by thousands of drivers over 4. Burns 10. Fires pendency and Destitution 
dangerous roads. 5. Railroads 11. Poisons which call for relief. 

6. Poisonous Gases 12. Suffocations 


CCIDENTS took 100,000 lives, caused approxi- 

mately 10,000,000 more or less serious injuries 

and cost more than $1,000,000,000 last year in the 
United States. 


Among those killed by accident were 18,000 chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. 


No one knows how many accidental injuries and 
deaths are due to uncontrollable circumstances. 
Nevertheless, how many of the accidents which 
happened to members of your family or your 
friends — accidents which you know all about — 
could have been avoided? 


Last year there were about 46,000 fata! accidents 
in homes and in industry. Elsewhere there were 
about 54,000 accidental deaths. Among the latter 
group 32,500 — motorists and pedestrians — were 
killed by automobiles. 


But while the tide of accidents is steadily rising, 
there are some bright spots in the dark record. 


a 


Better trafic regulations in a large number of 
cities are reducing the percentage of street acci- 
dents and the toll of killed and maimed children. 


Police officers and school teachers are training 
children to be careful. 


Safety appliances and methods installed by the 
foremost industries are saving many lives. 


But systematic accident prevention in homes has 
hardly begun. 


Falls in homes caused 8,000 deaths last year; 
burns, scalds and explosions. 5,400; asphyxiations 
3,600; and fatal poisonings 2,000. Much remains 
to be done to check home accidents caused by 
recklessness and thoughtlessness. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company urges 
you to send for its free booklets on accident pre- 
vention. Ask for Booklets 7-S-31. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The 
Sex Factor 


in Marriage 


by 
DR. HELENA WRIGHT 
M. B., B. S. 


\ 


mY, | 

ANY married couples... lack the 
right understanding and enjoyment of 
the sex-act itself. It is to help such peo- 
ple that this book is written. The writer 
wants to give such definite and practical 
information that no one after reading it 
can any longer be ignorant of the nature 
of the sex-act, or fail to know exactly 
how it should be performed.”’ 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


1906—1931 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


| EDUCATION for twenty-five years has 
been an open forum for the discussion of all types of 
problems concerning religious and character education. 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, church and public school 
educators, theologians, psychologists and religious educa- 
tors all have found the Journal open to them. 

Articles in the Journal point out new trends in religious 
and character education, new methods in concrete situa- 
tions, and integrate knowledge from related fields of 
science. 

Book reviews, editorials, news notes, reports of con- 
ventions, and bibliographical articles on special subjects 
are regular features. The book review section, handled 
by able reviewers, has received especially high commen- 
dation from readers. 

The members of the R.E. A. (all of whom receive the 
Journal) represent many of the educational leaders in re- 
ligious and public education, as well as administrators 
and teachers in both fields who find the Journal a constant 
source of guidance and stimulation. Membership in the 
Association is $5.00, which includes a subscription to 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


“It is one of the very best publications in the educational field, 
and I find the book reviews especially helpful and unusually well 
prepared.”—Prorressor Witt1AM C. BacLey, Teachers College, | 
Columbia University. 


$5.00 Per Year—60 Cents Per Copy 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


| | 59 East VAN BurREN, CHICAGO | 


laws in command of this situation. Sugar does not rot as apples 
do. Therefore the accumulated glut is today a surplus of 
2,500,000 tons of sugar. This has killed the price and made 
an anarchy of bankruptcy like that in the soft-coal industry. 
Goaded by losses and with no hope of profits in the uncon- 
trolled industry, the sugar growers of exporting countries have 
formed an export limitation agreement under the leadership of 
Thomas H. Chadbourne, a New York corporation lawyer who 
was one of President Wilson’s associates. In the course of 
the negotiations at Paris Mr. Chadbourne bluntly told the con- 
ferees that the capitalistic system was on trial; that if it could 
not solve this sugar problem it would have to fail because the 
sugar situation is typical, not isolate. 


HE sugar Conference resulted in an agreement providing 
definite limitation of exports. Cuba is to export for a period 
of years so many millions of tons per year; Java is to export an 
amount that is. agreed upon in advance; Germany and all the 
others (seven in all) have agreed to export only certain 
amounts. Within these various countries there is now in prog- 
ress a series of experiments to limit production to bring it in 
accord with the definitely limited export which will take place 
during the period of this agreement. On February 28 the 
President of Cuba promulgated a decree commanding that each 
factory and each grower could make, this season, 63.08 per 
cent of the average amount of sugar that was made in the two 
previous years. A factory or a grower can transfer its or his 
right to produce to some other factory or grower, but the trans- 
feree cannot exceed the 63.08 per cent quota. Goodbye Laissez 
Faire, and thy ugly daughter, Free Competition! Ye are gone 
from the waving cane fields of Cuba and Java and from the 
beet fields of Germany and Poland. You may return some day 
soon but you are gone for the present, and in your stead is the 
International Sugar Council that is to carry out an 8000-word 
accord to endure five years and to which there are 425 sig- 
natures representing the eight chief exporting nations. They 
hope to raise the price of sugar from 1% cents to 2% cents 
per pound, which latter figure permits interest on the invest- 
ment. 
At the luncheon after the signing of the accord in Brussels, 
May 9, 1931, Mr. Chadbourne said: 


Those who speak about these world depressions coming in cycles 
and this being one of the cycles are talking sheer nonsense. This 
is a world depression for which there is no precedent, and neither 
you nor I carry a yardstick or scales to measure or weigh the re- 
sults of it if it be allowed to take its course on the theory of the 
survival of the fittest, which many are advocating. That is the 
law of the jungle and should not be a law for reasonable human 
beings. If this world depression is allowed to take its course on 
that theory there will be few survivors and they will not be fit 
for anything. 


Several other agreements resembling that in sugar have been 
made, even international agreements such as that by which the 
tin producers’ output has been limited. Many have been at- 
tempted and scores, probably hundreds, are most ardently de- 
sired and needed by the producers. Making these agreements 
is the next step if private capital is to continue in possession of 
industry. Chaos like that in our soft-coal regions cannot con- 
tinue. The world cannot continue to be so cruel without try- 
ing something else, something drastic if necessary. 

Two entirely different kinds of evils stare at us from this 
situation: (1) sheer bad business to the point of malnutrition 
if we let things drift; (2) if we attempt control there are the 
follies of government committed by those who are elected by the 
hungry rather than aided by the wise. 

‘The way public sentiment in the United States is running 
toward the dole should be alarming to all who believe that in- 
dividual initiative should be kept alive in the world. It should 
also cause those who believe in private ownership of production 
to become definitely and concretely constructive. 

Russia merits close study whether you believe in standing pat 
or in increased industrial control. The group in power there 
sat tight until the hungry took the government and put it in 
control and in operation of industry along with a considerable 
severance of the heads and confiscation of the estates of the 
erstwhile tight-sitters. The American public is still the most 
patient in the world because of the (Continued on page 369) 
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FEDERAL JUDCE LIFTS BAN 


AMOUS physicians, 


psychologists and 

educators the world over have given 

their unqualified endorsement to 
“Married Love” as one of the most lucid, 
most delicate and most helpful books ever 
written on the vital subject of the intimate 
contacts of marriage. It has been said that if 
every couple who had to meet the tangled 
situations of wedded life could have the in- 
formation given in “Married Love” their 
chances for complete happiness would be 
multiplied enormously. 

Thousands of marriages end in discord 
and grief because of the ignorance in which 
most people enter the marital state. The 
Primitive sex instincts are out of place in 
modern life. 

The youth and maiden of our time, if 
either is to find happiness in wedded life, must 
be instructed, must be taught, the supreme 
human relationship, The Art of Love. This 


"MARRIED LOVE’ 


A New Contribution to the Solution 
of Sex Difficulties 


Dr. MARIE C. STOPES’ 


Famous Masterpiece Now Available 
to the American People 


book gives this important knowledge in the 
frankest language. 


It is just this knowledge that can be 
found in “Married Love.” Dr. Stopes pre- 
sents the facts as plainly as she would tell 
them to you in confidence. Point by point 
she takes up each of the many troublesome 
factors of marriage and makes clear just 
what is to be done to insure supreme con- 
tentment and happiness. ‘There is not an- 
other book that tells you what you want to 
know in such plain, simple, understandable 
language as “Married Love.” 

You must read this valuable and import- 
ant book to understand why the English 
edition has attained a sale of over 700,000 
copies! 

It has been endorsed and recommended by 
physicians and scientists the world over in- 
cluding suth eminent men as H. G. Wells, 
George Bernard Shaw, Havelock Ellis and 
Dean Inge. 

Send in your order at once to be sure to 
secure a copy of this famous book dealing 
with the intimate contacts of love in marriage. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M-12 


250 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. [ee Aga ee eer ot ee ee ne Genel 1 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M-12 
250 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In Lifting the Ban 


on this famous book, Federal Judge John M. Woolsey said 
that it was “neither immoral nor obscene, but highly informa- 


| 
| 
J 
| 
: 
He further said, “ ‘Married Love’ is a considered | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
1 


tive.” 


attempt to explain to married people how their mutual sex 


life may be made happier. 


“Tt also makes some apparently justified criticisms of the 
inopportune exercise, by the man in the marriage relation, 
of what are often referred to as his conjugal or marital rights, 
and it pleads with seriousness and not without eloquence, 
for a better understanding by husbands of the physical and 
emotional side of the sex life of their wives.” 


© E. P. Co., Inc., 1931 


Gentlemen: 


check in square. 
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contacts of love in marriage, 
packing and delivery charges. 


Now Only 


$7.00 


Mail Coupon 
Now 


This new edition of “Married 
Love,” the famous book dealing 
with love in marriage, now offered 
to the American people by the 
owners of the American copy- 
right, is printed on fine antique 
book paper and handsomely and 
appropriately bound in cloth, with 
title stamped in gold. It contains 
the text of the volume submitted to 
Judge John M. Woolsey and 
upon which he based his decision. 


Kindly send me a copy of the new edition of ‘Married Love’ 
by Dr. Marie Stopes, the famous book dealing with the intimate 
I am enclosing $2.15, which includes 


C1 A special limited de luxe edition of this famous book has 
been printed on Utopian laid paper, bound in genuine leather, 
with gilt top pages and silk marker, and title stamped in gold. 
The price of this de luxe edition is only $5.00. 


If wanted, put 


[ Check here if shipment is to be sent C. O. D. 


SS SE 


- EDUCA REC 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 
28, 1931 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


‘8 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Summer Quarter 1931 
First Term June 22-July 24 
Second Term July 27-August 28 


Academic Year 1931-32 begins October 1, 1931 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


School ofNursing °/YaleUniversity 


A Profession for the College Woman 


interested in the modern, scientific agencies of 
social service. 


The thirty months course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Present study body includes graduates of leading col- 
leges. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 

The educational facilities of Yale University are open 
to qualified students. 

For catalog and information address: 
THE DEAN 
The SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN : CONNECTICUT 


In the foothills of the Berkshires. Ex- 
perimental, co-educational. Real life ac- 
tivities. Haying, animal care, outdoor 
construction. Arts, crafts, and music. 
Swimming, hiking, and camping. July 
4th to August 28th. 8 to 15 years, $250. 
Student teachers $125. For complete 
catalog, write 

Nellie M. Seeds, Ph.d., Pawling, New York 


MANUMIT 
FARM AND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


THE CITY .s COUNTRY SCHOOL 
at 165 West 12th Street, New York City, 


announces a few vacancies in its upper groups—boys and 
girls, ten to thirteen years—for the 1931-32 season. 
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(Continued from page 366) hope that every one is to get 
rich. The U. S. A. in 1931 is poor nurture for that hope— | . . 
with unemployed millions and wage-cut millions. HEE WA TO Rp Gr GOLOP-SOCl ALS WERE 
: As I see it the main task that faces private capitalism if it | - 
is to escape being swallowed by state operation of industries 
with (presumably) jobs for everybody is to persuade the Amer- 


is now in its spacious new home at 122 East 


ican voters that it would be a good thing to permit the forma- | - 22nd Street » ~ Six foors » » Class and 
tion of many industrial groups, each controlling the production ; 
of a commodity or group of commodities and working under conference rooms, oarwluepesearon laboratories, 


some sort of public supervision, of which the Interstate Com- 
_merce Commission’s control of the railways is a type. 


: cap aes 
_ Some of the things that must be a part of this main prop- study pS Basa es Easy access to an auditorium 
_ osition as political necessities in this democracy are: a ij J ] Leas fi 
_ (a) Complete publicity of finances of producing corporations and to perhaps the most complete collection o 
so that the consumer does not pay for unreasonable profits. 
b (b) Some sort of guarantee of high wages. . social work literature in the world » » A 
- (c) Some sort of guarantee of efficiency and a minimum of 
nepotism and favoritism. ; bitek ry ; 
ge : itchen, student-faculty lounges » ~ Ar atmos- 
On the legal, administrative.and economic side such a set of | - é A A 
lans appears impossible of early f ti - . i . “f 
Se pet - ee pS toA Ora OF successti “Wage la, phere of opportunity for the formation of life-long 


(a) a much more thorough knowledge of American industry 
such as would result from wider and better collection of statistics 
covering wages, employment, costs, capital, capitalization, equip- 


professional associates » » A quiet, hospitable, 


ment, and so on; . academic retreat in the heart of New York .- 
(b) greatly increased speed of legal procedure and court proce- 

dur that ld ke ch ickl the British do; | - “ 5 

See cue ie era ee ee po 8S She. ES) O01 City ‘> And Just across the threshold, the hum 


(c) a better standard of value than the present gold which is a 
commodity subject to commodity fluctuations and subject to polit- % 
ical manoeuvers, national and international, resulting in hoarding, and din of Ae world s most congested metropolis, 
and almost to monopolies and corners; ‘ 

(d) better control of credit so that its amount can be definitely 
related to the actual needs of industry and trade. 


where the maladjustments of mankind, dramatized 


PAST CHARITY. PRESENT VANITY "in continuous panorama, Haunt their challenges 


(Continued from page 349) . into the faces of tomorrow's social workers. 


one-half of attendant nurses’ charge, thus putting the graduate 
service within the reach of most of the population. 

By this and by similar expedients providing for regular 
moderate payments, most of the needs of the ordinary family 
can be met. These needs begin with prenatal work and extend 
through the rest of life. For a regular and moderate family ° bh C ll h ] 
payment, the nurse can serve not the poor alone, but the entire Smit O ege Sc OO 


community, including the family doctor. She can confer with 


the mother on diet, weight and the like, and provide records for 

and information for the family doctor. She can also, by 

rounding up his patients in clinics, enable him to see regularly e 5 he 
every child belonging to his practice and to do his job well at Social Work 
an expenditure of time and labor much less than is now usual 

for other than charity patients. By providing him with records Courses in 


she can also furnish the doctor with the information that will 


enable him to be more effective when suddenly called on in SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, SOCIOLOGY, 


emergency. She would be used to strengthen rather than to 


undermine responsible family practice. Too often this is not PSYCHOLOGY, GOVERNMENT, 
the case. She must cease to be identified with dependence and 
get down to business in organized service for all classes. CASE WORK 
Happily that is just what she is doing in some places, as in the 
pay services of visiting nurse associations or the experiment Leading to the degree of 
of the Bellevue Yorkville Health Demonstration in New York, 
for example, where graduate nurses have been placed at the MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
disposal of private physicians to aid in their preventive work. 

In such a way, regular insurance payments can provide that 
in any emergency a graduate nurse, or an attendant to carry on Students enrolled for the full course 
the household when the mother is ill, will be available at a are assigned to a social agency for 
fraction of the regular charges since benefit payments make up a period of nine months’ supervised 
the difference without reducing the nurses’ well-earned pay. At intensive field work. 


moderate and regular cost, the nurse and the dental hygienist 
can, with the help of the family dentist, bring the child through 
the years when, and when only, sound teeth can be assured. 
This, too, I know to be feasible, and thus the incipient pauper- 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


ization of organized dentistry that is now making fine progress Adavess 
in imitation of pauperized medicine, can be headed off. 
Rare and exceedingly expensive emergencies could probably THE DIRECTOR 
be covered by reinsurance arrangements made by individual College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass 


inmsuranc groups. Such reinsurance of part of these expenses 
seems to offer a field of usefulness worth the attention of the | | 
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TOM MOONEY 
GOES TO THE PEOPLE 


Once again will my case be presented 
to a Governor of California—this time 
with direct admonition that the Ameri- 
can people are demanding a removal of 
the shameful stain upon our national 
renown. Frank P. Walsh, eminent at- 
torney, will journey from New York 
and present to Governor Rolph the 
petition for my unconditional pardon. 
Mr. Walsh is giving his services with- 
out fee; but the many additional ex- 
penses of this pardon hearing will be 
heavy. 


The long period of financial depression 
has had calamitous effect upon my de- 
fense efforts. Without funds to con- 
duct an intensive campaign before and 
during the pardon hearing, that effort 
is likely to fail—and right now my 
Defense Committee lacks funds. Yet 
means must be found to counteract the 
apathy manifested by a great majority 
of the people, and to rally the loyal 
minority in support of this my latest 
effort for the freedom so long and so 
unjustly denied me. 


I expect no help from those crooked 
officials whose fakery is brought to light 
in my pamphlet—‘‘Labor Leaders Be- 
tray Tom Mooney’’. Not one of them 
has ever approached Governor Rolph 
in my behalf—no more than they ever 
approached the former Governors, 
Young, Richardson and Stephens, to 


Send all funds to: 


TOM MOONEY MOLDERS’ DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


speak a word for me. On fleeting wings 
the years have sped, for them—long 
years that grayed the hair and sapped 
the vigor of Tom Mooney, whose activ- 
ities in the labor movement they always 
feared. No, they do not want me at 
liberty. And my forthcoming pamphlet 
—'‘‘The Case Against Tom Mooney’’— 
will show the reasons why. 


It will cost something to print and dis- 
tribute the booklet, too. And I want 
to do that—even more than I want my 
freedom. For the pamphlet is a com- 
plete refutation of all the charges upon 
which my framed conviction was se- 
cured. 


I know that the great majority of the 
people are with me, in heart; and that 
my call has but to reach those hearts, 
to bring response. Have you read in 
the May issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
“Our American Dreyfus Case—A Chal- 
lenge to California Justice’? It is a 
graphic and illuminating expose of the 
hidden processes by which my unjust 
conviction was brought about. When 
you have read it, | am sure my Defense 
Committee will hear from you. And by 
that “‘you’’, I mean every sincere lover 
of justice and fair play, in all this coun- 
try; and every true friend of labor, 
throughout the world. 


TOM MOONEY 


P. O. BOX B-1475, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Advertisement) 
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arger insurance companies who can thus avoid the risks and 
xpenses that now prevent their action. 

The family doctor, with his charges, is the best thing that 
re have inherited from the past. He can carry on as he always 
as if his practice is not taken away by pauperized medicine, 
s not disrupted by ill-advised collective work, nor ruined when 
smergencies hit his families and, finding them unprepared with 
surance to cover immediate hospital and nursing bills, de- 
rive him of his just due. Insurance of his services is probably 
the least necessary element but could be accomplished if he 
esired, 

_ Where does charity come in? In the first place, it is the 
ighest form of charity to spare our fellow beings from the 
mnecessary infliction of charity wherever possible. Secondly, 
benefit insurance and properly organized service can rescue 
great numbers from charity and state medicine, cutting down 
charity cases and the need of free hospital service to a frac- 
tion of present requirements. It becomes no longer a question 
whether a family can pay $300 or more for the whole expense 
of an operation, for example, but whether they can pay $10 
or $15 a year for insurance to cover the expenses of surgical 
and hospital care. In a reasonably prosperous community some 
six sevenths of present sufferers could thus be spared both hard- 
ship and charity and enormous sums of benevolent money re- 
leased for scientific advance and better equipment. 


F a family cannot meet moderate insurance payments it 

evidently needs treatment for general financial debility and is 
not a victim of defect in the medical system. In communities 
whose whole working population has no margin above bare 
subsistence, there is need for real charity in the form of better 
payrolls, whether produced by industrial improvement, by con- 
trol of immigration or by other remedies that attack the causes 
of poverty rather than its symptoms. Charity can be applied 
when it is needed without ruining and distorting the service due 
those who can pay for themselves, and without injuring and un- 
dermining legitimate medical practice. A soundly organized 
system in any healthy American community could take all nec- 
essary charity work in its stride, making it a mere incident 
to general service. 

The individual who can make regular insurance payments 
and does not care to do so is in another category. If, through 
insurance, he is only given the chance (which at present he 
usually lacks), the failure and humiliation is his, and not that 
o/ the medical system. But once let the chance become avail- 
able for the ordinary man to cover his medical emergencies, 
then enlightened public opinion brings correction of many such 
errors by stimulating foresight and self-help. This has been 
the history of the beginnings of life and fire insurance and of 
the rise and growth of the savings bank and the credit union. 
Supply creates the demand as one family after another experi- 
ences the benefit of foresight. 

Organized medicine has hitherto turned its main interest to 
charitable relief and to the advancement of medical science. 
These are both worthy objects but between them the middle- 
class patient has been sacrificed. We are not going to supply 
his needs by trying to do something else. Here is a field for 
far-sighted and useful endeavor that should be undertaken by 
persons who make service to their independent fellow-citizens 
their main objective, unhampered by those whose chief interest 
is something else. By forming groups of benefit-payers this 
work can be done not only without harm to our present organ- 
ized units for the care and study of sickness and disease, but by 
using them greatly to their advantage. Better means may well 
be found, but at any rate this one works. I venture to recom- 
mend the formation of such safeguarding units to those who 
are looking for some means of offering to their fellow-citizens 
the benefits of modern organized medicine free from the ruin, 
listress and humiliation that now too often beset them. 

The failure of organized medicine to serve the middle- 
lass has been treated as a mystery. There is no mystery about 
t but just plain bad business, committed by good business men 
xefogged by the tradition that charity is their main duty. Let 
‘hem once break free from this illusion and go to it on the line 
»f service and sound economics, with more money available to 
yack them, and the difficulties will resolve themselves into mere 
juestions of getting better work done at less cost, by making the 


* 
It’s July 


in “Tenement-Town” 


Summer beats down. Sticky, sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in “Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing— getting things fresh and clean 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ‘“Tenement-Town.” 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 


to new and to experienced housekeepers — 
already in its eleventh edition. 


It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Seventy 
Birth Control Clinics 


STANDARD HANDBOOK & DIRECTORY 
Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: of medical personnel; 71,845 


patients; fee if any; results; how to find doctors, plan clinics; laws. 
Order from Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. For cheap ed. in paper, 
send $1.00 to the author Caroline H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service, AurHor’s RESEARCH 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS : 


Have you Property to sell @ 
—Cottages to rent & 
CLASSIFIED SECTION of 


Advertise in the 
SURVEY GRAPHIC or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line; $4.20 per inch. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN, INC. 


An Association of agencies interested in the 
solution of the problem of the cripple. Edgar 
F. Allen, Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. 
American Child.” 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.— 125 East 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Pua 


ported by voluntary contributions. M. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Health 


Religious Organizations 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, | COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


INC.—nMrs. F, Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Executive Secretary, Betty 
C. Wright, 1537—35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton; =D: C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIA TION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid) public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,’”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director: 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 
1815 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


MISSIONS— 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 

Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Associate Secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries for advisory work 
in the United States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s 
on behalf of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. : 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO. 
LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 105 E. 22nd 
St., N.Y.C., Room 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, 1st Vice Pres.; Charles 
A. Weber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES— 347. Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men_ representing 1,500 local 
Associations, Maintains a staff of 120 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
150 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 

William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. William B. Foster, Chairman Per- 
sonnel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


National Conference 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO. 
OPERA TION— 409 Palmer 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Richard C. Cabot, president, 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
277_E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis, June | 
14-20, 1931. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. | 


lanta, Ga.; Will 


invited. 
service among 


Negro social 


best uses of scientific advance, group practice and other forms 
of modern organization. We can and should put an end to 
this most unhappy wastage of thousands of lives and millions 
of money sacrificed to something that was the charity of the 
past and should be recognized as the vanity of the present. 


COUNTRY ROADS—MODERN STYLE 
(Continued from page 352) 


landscape is not a proper charge on public funds. The other 
day I was reading the annual report of one of our greatest 
state highway engineers who has spent some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars improving the scenery along the beautiful 
roadsides of his very attractive state, a state which takes in 
millions of dollars from its motoring visitors each year. The 
engineer’s report passed quickly over the landscaping of the 
roadsides and spent its manly effort explaining that everything 
that had been done was for the benefit of the roads in “practi- 
eal” ways. What he meant was that he was asking an ap- 
propriation of another quarter of a million for the ensuing 
year and he feared that if someone in the legislature were to 
point out the fact that the money was being spent for merely 
“ornamental” purposes the grant would be _incontinently 
defeated. 

America at the present time is committed heart and mind 
to better roads. We want the best. But we also want the 
most beautiful. God made the country beautiful—supremely 
beautiful—and when we use the roads we want to see just 
that sort of country. Otherwise we might as well do our 
motoring on a circular race track or in subterranean tunnels. 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 


(Continued from page 357) 


incarnation of all that the League of Nations stands for. In 
its very existence it will not be the less a monument to 
Woodrow Wilson than in its abiding and increasing spirit and 
effectiveness it will stand as that of this great, chivalrous 
Frenchman. He has enriched the world; it will be poorer 
when he leaves it. 


OULD that there were a Briand to compose the diffi- 

culties besetting the relations between the Vatican and 
the Fascisti in Italy. There is a situation which calls for 
lubricants perhaps beyond even the Briand skill. That goes 
very deep and in my judgment it will test the best of diplomatic 
resources. As I see it there is at hand in Italy as there is in 
Spain, the same development that there was in France—a final 
end of the political power of the Roman Catholic institution. 
For good or ill according to one’s point of view and sympathies, 


Racial Cooperation 


Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, and popular education. Correspondence 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE— For social 
Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. i 
workers. 
tunity’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.” 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION—315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 


Bldg., At- 
Alexander, Director. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Inexpensive literature which, however, important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


Trains 


Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 


an era is coming to.a head and an end in those hitherto pre- 
dominantly Catholic countries. A long history of ecclesiastical 
domination lies behind these revolts. The Roman Church is 
very wise and pragmatical in its politics; when it cannot stand 
up it knows pretty well where and how to sit down with every 
appearance of having all along intended to do so. But it will 
call for all the wisdom, patience and restraint of which either 
the Vatican or the Mussolini organization, and both together, 
are possessed, to work into a modus vivendi without open 
defeat of either, the controversy which, as these words are 
written, is stirring bitterly. Carried to its threatening extreme, 
this is one of the most menacing situations now in sight. 


HE Russians have backed the American delegation to the 

International Narcotic Conference in session at Geneva 
while this is written, in emphasizing what must be at the last 
the only permanent solution of the so-called “opium problem.” 
Nothing short of government monopoly of production, manu- 
facture and distribution will ever stop the flow of illicit nar- 
cotics which now overwhelms the world. The nations are not 
ready for that yet; they still pander and piddle with paper 
restrictions, none of which are really enforced or enforcible. 
This stuff must be dealt with as coinage and currency are 
dealt with, in the same spirit of frightened cooperation as 
that with which world-epidemics, vast floods and conflagrations 
are dealth with. No more difficult problem confronts civiliza- 
tion; none comes closer to the average home; yet the people 
of no country have come to realize the nature and magnitude 
of the threat. Few individuals understand the situation, save 
if at all in the vaguest way. 

Col. Arthur Woods, formerly police commissioner of New 
York City and for several years American assessor to the 
Opium Advisory Committee of the League of Nations, has 
written a little book* which will assist an ordinary reader to 
understand generally the nature and appalling magnitude of 
the problem. I take the liberty of remarking that while Colonel 
Woods’s little book is less comprehensive than my own Opium 
(Brentano’s, 1927), it brings the subject up to date and ad- 
mirably affords a background for comprehending the results, 
whatever they may be, of the current conference at Geneva. 


OULD that it were more usual for foreign nations to 

send here ambassadors and ministers acquainted with us, 
our ways and institutions. James Bryce, who for many years 
represented Great Britain at Washington, was one such. His 
study of us, The American Commonwealth, remains the best 
interpretation of our ensemble existing in any language. Jus- 
serand, for France, was another. Now the new Spanish Re- 
public has sent us one in the person of Dr. Salvador Madariaga, 
lately head of the disarmament section of the League of Na- 
4 Dangerous Drugs: The World Fight Against Ilicit Trade in Narcctics. 


By Arthur Woods, Yale University Press. 123 pp. $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. 
10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 

Educated, experienced in organization; financing; 
publicity; staff-training and supervision in recrea- 
tion, community center fields. (Languages.) Served 
as administrator in public and private agencies. 
Suceessful in approaching public as subsribers 
and volunteer workers. Protestant woman. Prefer 
position in or nearby New York. Available after 
September Ist. 6884 Survey 


WOMAN, experienced in tea rooms and 
country club, desires position in institution or 
club as manager, houeskeeper or in charge of 

i room and kitchen. Mrs. Pauline Hande, 
43 Linden Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, 3 years’ Post- 
graduate study—2 years’ experience social organ- 
ization (delinquent boys), wishes position (non- 
resident) with progressive movement or social 
organization where education and social interests 
will find expression. New York or vicinity. 
6886 SuRveEy. 


EXECUTIVE, College man, age 29, six years’ 
social work experience, desires connection with 
progressive organization. Available immediately. 
6887 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN valuable to concern issu- 
ing a large quatity of printed matter or in a 
publishing house. Experienced in advertising, 
editorial, circulation or book departments. Has 
thorough knowledge of purchasing paper stock, 
cuts, type, etc. [Pleasing personality. Refer- 
ences. 6889 Survey. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS 


Young woman, experienced in Child Guidance, 
desires position. Professional and personal refer- 
ences. 6885 Survey. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 


partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 
Dicounts: 5% on three insertions ; 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, . die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please Remit 


cash with order 


in sending Class - 
ified Advertise - 


ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


The Collegiate Service, Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 
11 East 44th Street 
New York City j 
Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. || 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and || 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics an 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 Easr 41st STREET, NEw YORK 
Lexington 2593 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers,, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


RARE BOOKS 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSEWHERE may 


be read for a nominal fee. Members through- 
out the United States have access to a large 
and growing collection of rare, scarce, out-of- 
print strange and curious books; limited 
vately printed editions and unexpurgaged trans- 
lations and current esoteric items. Please state 
occupation or profession when writing for in- 
formation and lists. Esoterika Biblion Society, 
Inc., Dept. S-6, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 


REAL ESTATE 


Summer Cottages — Summer Board 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA FIG ORCHARD 


The most delicious variety, large . White 
Calismyrna Figs, 37 acres uniform in growth, 
10 years old, now coming into commercial bear- 
ing, unlimited market, Fresh, Dried, Preserved, 
or Candied; 3 acres Oranges, Lemons, Grape 
Fruit, Plums, Pumegranate, Peaches, Almonds and 
Olives; 6-room house, full plumbing, garage, mach. 
shed, well, pumping plant, all tools; Income 
should be $10,000.00 or better. now on; Cost 
over $40,000.00 to improve; Will sacrifice for 
$25,000.00. Figs live 150 years and improve 
with age. L. B. Frederick, 4536 East 14th St., 
Oakland, Calif. © 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE—A beautiful and modern home 
located in central part of Florida in city of 4000 
bordering on scenic lake, splendid water supply, 
excellent schools, good roads. This two-story 
home has fireplace, hot and cold water, large 
bathrooms, 3 bedrooms, large living room, dining 
room and kitchen, six closets and comfortably 
furnished. Large lot with orange and grapefruit 


trees. Ideal for winter or year round. Picture 
and more particulars on request. Box 297, - 
Moravia, New York. 

MARYLAND 


FOR SALE—SPACIOUS OLD BRICK HOME 
with 10 or more acres, beautifully located, 20 


-minutes’ drive from heart of Washington, D. C.; 


9 rooms and bath; stately white columned 
porches; high ceilings; 3 marble and 5. brick 
fireplaces; furnace; large windows; big basement. 
Fine grove of trees; overlooking picturesque 
valley. Near University of Maryland. With 
certain improvements ideal for gentleman’s 
estate or club. Surrouding property held by 
corporation, millionaire, and banker at double 
price asked for this. Owner going West. Prop- 
erty absolutely clear. Price only $37,500. J. C. 
CLAY, College Park, Maryland. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


. vestment, 


NEW YORK STATE 


FOR SALE—The Midway, on Main Street. 
All-year rooming house with dining and tea 
rooms. Excellent food at reasonable prices. Oil 
furnace and hot water heater. Garage. Trees, 
lawns, flowers. Apply to owner: MISS GAR- 
RARD, Box 55, Bellport, New York. 


Two corner building lots. Improvements. One 
block from Merrick Road, near Jones Beach 
Causeway. Massapequa, Long Island, $1200. 
6888 SurRvEyY. 


LONG ISLAND. Highly restricted commu- 
nity, one hour from New York. Free membership 
in Country Club, golf course, tennis, boating, 
bathing (pavilion and pool) with property. Corner 
lot 60 x 100. All improvements. Excellent in- 
Address South Shore, Survey. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


BEAUTY SPOT, top of mountain, 7 large 
rooms, furnished, complete, ready for. house- 
keeping; immense concrete glass-enclosed porches; 
garage, landscaped lawns, four acres, fruit, 
bathing; one mile country road; private, adjoin- 
ing government reservation; terms. Owner— 
Bohan, Box 810, Troy, N. Y. Price $5,500. 


ATTRACTIVE small furnished summer houses 
for rent. Ideal location. Reasonable board op- 
tional. Inspection invited. Address Box 985, 
Southampton, L. I 


FOR. RENT, Season or Month. Cottage 
directly on ocean, 144 hours from Penn Station, 
at Saltaire, Fire Island. Gas, bathroom, 5 bed- 
rooms, 4 double, 5 single beds. Surf and still 
bathing, tennis, dancing, fishing, sailing. No 
golf, no automobile. Ideal for little children. 
Supervised play. Low rent. Apply Dr. D. B. 
Armstrong, 1 Madison Avenue, Ashland 7000. 


SUMMER BOARD 


KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages 


In the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Excellent food—moderate prices—most excep: 
tional place between New York and Montreal. 
The grounds adjoin Cobble Hill Golf Course. 
Address Stanley S. Kilkenny. 1c Syke 
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’ pri- cae 


\. 


Minneapolis 


June 14-20 


T the National Conference 
of Social Work, three 


J.V.S. representatives—Lillian 
A. Quinn, Anne Starr Taylor, 


and Florence Carney—will be 
available for consultations 
about positions, personnel, and 
vocational information. 


Ji thn. a bese 


(Agency) 
130 EAST 2and STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions . 


“VISION AND EXPERIMENT 1n ComMMUNITY SERv- 
1ck’—by Philip L. Seman, Jewish People’s 
Institute, 3500 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Single copy, $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


Tae American JourNAL oF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your ia ast 
apes a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New Y 

Mentat Hycreng: quarterly: $3.00 a_ year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


a A 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6794 Survey. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 
PRINTING 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 
Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 

TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 


DICTION AND DRAMATICS 


MISS MONA HUNGERFORD former leading 
lady with John Barrymore would like to coach 
pupils in Diction and Dramatics. Is also open 
to coach groups for plays. Address: 111 East 
10th Street or can be reached through Grace 
Church, 802 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


MAILING 


A complete service that can 
answer all your direct mail 
problems. Let us send you 
full information and prices. 


Quick Service LETTER Company 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9633 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING _ FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 


112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


tions, still later professor of Spanish language and literature at 
Oxford University. He has traveled widely in this country, 
in his lectures he has. praised and criticized and poked fun at 
us. He is a poet, a real wit, a gentleman in the highest sense 
of that much-abused expression. He is educated, keenly intel- 
ligent, charged to the lid with good old common-sense. A “reg- 
ular feller.” Would that there were more like him at Wash- 
ington. 

Would that our own real representatives abroad—I refer not 
to diplomatic officers but to our horde of tourists—took over 
with them Madariaga’s wit and polish and understanding imag- 
ination. We are a great puzzle over there. Time and again 
I have heard Europeans say: “It’s no matter; we never are 
surprised at what Americans do and say over here.” 

The mayor of Los Angeles is reported to have refused osten- 
tatiously at some function in France to participate in the con- 
ventional toast in champagne to the presidents of France and 
the United States on the ground that it would be unlawful. He 
seems to fancy that there exists some law against the drinking 
of champagne by Americans even in France. But he is no more 
puzzling than the Americans who on the steamers rush for 
booze before the ship is clear of the dock " in New York and 


take it as a personal affront that the bar will not be open while 
in American waters. The geography of custom and conscience 
is a curious study. 

Sitting once at a sidewalk café in Paris, concerned with affairs 
and contemplations of my own, I was aware of an indubitably 
American conversation of two women at an adjoining table. 

“T wonder,” one of them was saying over a glass of some 
foaming, amber liquid whose precise nature is to this deponent 
still only a matter of conjecture, “what Dr. — would say if 
he could see me now.” 

“I don’t know what he would say,’ replied the other, I 
thought a shade grimly, “but I’m pretty sure I know what he 
would do. You'd lose your job as a deaconess.” 

Suddenly they became aware of me, trying to keep my face 
straight and to look as much as possible like an oblivious Bul- 
garian. I heard one of them whisper: 

“Goodness! Be careful, he’s American.” 

Whereupon I released my grin and reassured them: 

“Yes, I am an American; but have no fear. I know the 
Reverend Dr. — but if and when I see him I shall be careful 
to say only that I saw you and that you were looking extraor- 
dinarily well—and happy.” 
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Index to Advertisers 


July, 1931 


GENERAL 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels Naptha Soap 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Tom Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee 


FINANCIAL 


Household Finance Corporation 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


Bar P Quarter-Circle Ranch 

Chase’s-On-Lake Sunapee 

Farley Travel Agency 

G & G Minnesota Tours 

Media Farm 

Open QROAG MITC. Har cio cree ofernieieieters «0.0 viele eve here yisistaloleloreiolels:ore 
“Roads End” 

Western View Farm 


Blue Ridge Institute 


PUBLISHERS 


Eugenics Publishing Company. 
The Religious Education Association 
The Vanguard Press 

Willett, Clark & Colby 

Wm. H. Wise & Company 


EDUCATIONAL 


Author’s Research Bureau 

‘Tne-Gity sane Country, SCHOO!’ .-. 5:0 0.0 sisie\s o.ocesieacelsioles ateisis 
Columbia University Home Study Courses Second Cover 
Ioyola University School of Sociology 

Manumit Farm and Country School 

New York School of Social Work:............. Slatexcursteres 
Simmons College School of Social Work 

Smith College School for Social Work............. epefeieteiets 
University of Chicago Grad. School of Social Ser. Admin. 368 
Yale University School of Nursing.............. ais erase ators 


DIRECTORY 


Social Organizations 


CLASSIFIED 


Situations and Workers Wanted 


Employment Agencies 


Collegiate Service, Inc 
Gertrude R. Stein, Inc 
Joint Vocational Service 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, Etc. 


Hooven Actual Typed Letter Co 

Quick Service Letter Co., Inc 

Webster Letter Addressing & Mailing Company 
* Pamphlets & Periodicals 

Rare Books 


Miscellaneous 
Real Estate 


SUCCESS ON CRUTCHES 


(Continued from page 356) 


his jawbone like a knockout. He had anticipated undergoing 
an operation that would kill or cure. To his annoyance it failed 
to do either. 

Fitful hours of sunshine only broke through the clouds that 
overhung the mountain hospital. Suffering bitterly, he had an 
insupportable sense of his own failure—not the realization that 
the surgeons had failed in their job. He ha d taken a chance 
and had failed. All he hoped now was for strength enough to 
get out, even if not as perpendicularly as he had arrived. Yet 
throughout that time, habit survived and bits of writing came 
out by way of dictation. For invalidism is only a mental] thing. 
This is not the brutal claim of a well person that all illness 
less obvious than measles, is “imagination.” But in most in- 
valids, long-continued traffic with doctors and hospitals induces 
a mental lethargy comparable with the physical debility of 
their bedridden state which makes them unable to rise and 
walk even when their malady is cured or dormant. 

Then began a difficult trip toward the sunshine of the French 
Riviera. Regarding this trip his comment is: “I found one 
way in which my crutches were an advantage; they enabled 
me to avoid the nuisance of frontier customs inspections. Reared 
on the tradition that legs were lost only in the war, these 
officers gave every courtesy to me on crutches. If I were dying 
of liver complaint they would have made me endure their 
ordeals like anybody else. But a crutch! ... ‘Yes, Monsieur. 
We will examine your luggage right here. Don’t move.” 

Having reached the Riviera with the “advantage” of crutches, 
he went to the Rex Ingram studios to gather material for 
feature stories. There he was offered the post of director of 
publicity and advertising for the great studios whence came 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse and Scaramouche. He 
named his own impossible conditions and they were accepted: 
No hanging about the studio or going on romantic location 
trips to Africa would give him local color for his stories; an 
unlimited staff of photographers, assistants and publicity men 
would bring this to his hillside villa where he could work in 
bed or out of it. The arrangement worked astonishingly well. 
Stories poured from Nice to New York, and at the end of 
the first production New York executives wrote that Scully’s 
publicity on this picture was the finest in the history of the 
organization. 

So when Harry Lachman, an American painter known 
throughout Europe, went into moving pictures and then decided 
to open his own studios, he picked Frank Scully to head them. 
Time might have to be taken out for an operation now and 
then, but while he was in bed his mind would be up and about. 
And it was his mind that Lachman needed. 

When I was last in Nice I stopped at the Riviera Studios 
to call on him. He wasn’t of course, in—he was ill at home 
with bronchitis. There I found him submerged in the intricacies 
of an inhalation outfit. As he breathed the medicated steam 
he was wofking out a leasing scheme for an English company, 
with one of his staff at the bedside taking notes of words that 
came out of the airholes like the sputterings of a bad telephone 
connection. Finally Scully emerged, steaming and smiling. 

All manner of visitors came in: a brilliant young Russian 
engineer who sought advice about a change of jobs; the Geneva 
staff correspondent of The New York Times, who had scenarios 
for criticism; a Cine Service manager, fresh from Harvard and 
Cambridge; an opera star who had heard Scully was ill and 
brought him ice cream. He was good—so good that the world 
came to his villa with as much homage as to that of the Queen 
of Roumania, which it overlooked. 

So often the precious urge to rise which is in men, is so 
far over-balanced by a basic inertia; so seldom do the scales 
balance more than evenly, that a slight blow of fate may tip 
them either way. And the commonest of these blows is illness. 
Scully’s story is not an outstanding one for the annals of 
genius, nor is he the haloed lithograph of a saint. His achieve- 
ment is not immortal and his patience no more than necessary. 
But he is a colorful example of a successful life created by 
the expert management of small capital. In it is a challenge 
to all those who, knowing invalidism is a justifying excuse, do 
not find in it a satisfying profession. 
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' The Mark of 
Worthy Books 


THE. SECRET of abundant, triumphant living lay buried in the 


pages of Dr. Hudson's diary, written in code. How the code 


» was found, the diary read and what happened afterwards makes a 
* tale of mystery, achievement, romance and travel guaranteed to 
- keep you up nights reading it and, further, to transform your life 
- with its startling philosophy of happiness and personal power. 


Young Robert Merrick, heir to millions, of no real use in the world, 
was saved at the cost of the life of a great brain surgeon. What was 


* he to do with his life grey back to him at so great a sacrifice? 
t 


- What would you do wi 


yours under like circumstances? Would 
you go on living the smug, self-centered existence of the idle 
rich or would you reach out and grasp the secret of the surgeon's 
power that had lifted him to eminence in his profession, great 


_ wealth in his own right, social distinction, and human service. 


qe 
ee eS 


THE HIDDEN POWER OF A GREAT SOUL 


Send the coupon for a copy of “Magnificent Obsession” today. 
Let the disclosure of its secret answer the great question “How 


~ Can | Make My Life Count for Most?” 


_” This engrossing book will lead you to a startling philosophy able 
' to make your wildest dreams come true. 


Written by a man who 


> has searched the hearts and lives of countless people and who has 
_ mastered the art of guiding others to achievement and power. 


A Book to Beware of. Don't read “Magnificent Obsession"’ if 


- you cherish a sense of So praaagea? self-complacency or resent 


* yitalizing and life-changing ideas. 


ead a chapter and you are 
lost to the swirl of a story as amazing as Poe, as revolutionary as 
Lawrence, as fresh and vigorous as winter sunshine, and ds modern 


" as the morning paper. 


Thrice a book: A rare tale of mystery and love, a challenge of religio- 


* social conditions and a clear but deep and startling revelation of a 


' 440 S. Dearborn St. | 


simple plan to win your heart's desire. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


No obligation. Five days free trial. You risk nothing. So 
great is the power of this book to change your life that we are 
confident you will not part with it for ten times its cost. 


WILLETT, CLARK & COLBY 
200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wrung from the 


cMystery of a 

Coded Diary - 
Brings Love and 

Triumph to a 
cModern Waster’ 


of Personal Happiness 
by LLOYD Cc. DOUGLAS, D. D., formerly of Akron 


Ohio, Los Angeles, California, and now pastor of St. James United 
Church, Montreal, Canada. 


“Dr. Douglas’ method is quite 
dierent,” says the Saturday Review 
of Literature in a recent review of 
this book from which the following 
excerpt is taken '...... an unusual 
message...... to show how one may 
live powerfully and gloriously by 
absorbing other personalities. The 
story is told with dramatic effect. 
The idea of achieving a magnificent 
personality is not new but Dr. 
Douglas’ method is quite different 
from the personality racketeers and 
no commercialism spoils it." 


From Christian Herald: ''A great spiritual theme runs through 
this engrossing story. To mature and broadminded observers 
Masgnificent Obsession’ is a book showing great talent." 


New York Times: ‘'The fault with many a modern novel is that 
nothing happens in it. It is one merit of ‘Magnificent 
Obsession’ that it really has a plot in the sense that older 
novelists understood that word. Incident follows incident with 
impelling force. Love, finance, accident, injury, and. death 
“4 lai their part in depicting a character controlled by a great 
ideal. 


“We recommend it to our readers without hesitation. It is 
a novel that is most unusual, with a medical flavor throughout. 
Once you get into the story, you will sacrifice some sleep to 
stay with it. We congratulate the author on giving the public 
a novel that is far better than the average."*-—Canadian Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, 


—_ Mail the Coupon : 


WILLETT, CLARK & COLBY 
440 S. Dearborn St., Dept. S. G. J. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me for five days free examination a copy 
of ‘Magnificent Obsession” beautifully bound in green cloth, top 
edge red, others uncut. Within five days | will return the book 
without obligation or keep it for my own, sending you only $2.60 
in full payment, 


Exclusive Features 
Ayot St. Lawrence Edition 
For the first time it is possible to 
enjoy the full sweep of Shaw’s genius, 


Now you may have the complete 
works of the man who for three_gen- 


‘erations has kept the world talking 


by his brilliant originality, his spark- 
ling wit, his amazing honesty and 
frankness, his ever-youthful freshness 
and stimulation. This extraordinary 
edition offers many features that are 
completely new: 


—nearly half the contents in book 
form for the first time. 

—only fine edition of Shaw ever pub- 
lished. 

—limited to 1790 numbered sets. 

—reservations now rapidiy exhausting, 
the supply. 

—pure-rag Italian paper, choice typo- 
graphy, strong tasteful bindings. 

—more than sixty copperplate photo- 
gravure illustrations—many appear- 
ing for the first time. 

—payments as low as one volume a 


month. 
Record of 
Shaw First Editions 


Here are just a few examples of 
Shaw first editions to show their 
amazing increase in market value? 

Issue Recently 


Price Quoted at 
An Unsocial Social- 


ist, 1887 . $1.25 $800.00 
Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, 1886 1.25 475.00 


_ Widowers’ Houses, 


1893 40 “210.00 
Plays: Pleasant and : 

Unpleasant, 1898 2.50 400.00 
Love Among the 

Artists, 1900 1.50 325.00 
The Ayot St. Lawrence Edition is 
a first edition —and limited to only 
1790 sets. ; 


Send_ the coupon today for a de- 
scriptive folder giving full informa- 
tion. 


AYOT ST. LAWRENCE EDITION 
LIMITED TO 1790 NUMBERED SETS 


Now Nearing Completion 
A Few Still Available 


The First Collected Edition of the Works of 


BERNARD 
SH AW 


HE small list of people who may possess the most im- 
portant set of books produced in this decade will soon be 
complete—and closed. To have your name on that list 


will be a reason for great pride the rest of your life. 


reader of Bernard Shaw has been for many years a mark of intellectual 
distinction. ‘The complete, limited, definitive edition of the great master’s 
works. will put the authentic stamp of aristocracy on every library of 
which it becomes a part. 


An Honor Roll of Distinguished Subscribers 


Only 1790 people in America will be able to boast possession of this 
magnificent set. Most of them have already put their names on the en- 
viable roll. It is an honorable and exclusive company. Great libraries, 
universities, wealthy collectors, and the leaders of the cultural life of 
America have come forward eagerly to seize this rare opportunity. 

Most books can be bought by anyone who can pay their price. But this 


sumptuous edition of Bernard Shaw is strictly limited. Only a small- 


fraction of Shaw’s immense following can possess it. The rest must be 
disappointed and they will look with envy upon each fortunate owner. 


The Most Important Publication in Years 


Nearly one-half of the contents of this set has never before been published 
in book form. And the author’s revisions, corrections, notes, and prefaces 
in every volume make all the earlier editions incomplete. Here are the 
collected Works of one of the greatest geniuses of our generation—his 
brilliant novels, inimitable stories, scintillating plays, diverting essays, stimu- 


lating philosophy, intimate biographical notes—the first edition of his col-=~ 


lected writings, with sixty exclusive illustrations in photogravure. 
Nothing that has been published, or is likely to appear, will be as im- 
pressive, or as exclusive. A 16-cylinder Cadillac with your initials on the 
door, or a beautiful new Steinway grand piano, could bring no more prestige 
to its possessor than this superb work. 


The Subscription List Will Soon Be Chea 


When the subscription list is closed, and no more sets available, then those 
who waited until it was too late will begin bidding high for this edition. 
Are you familiar with what happens to first editions of Bernard Shaw? 
Glance at the figures at the left and you will understand why certain 
shrewd collectors and experts are subscribing for this edition. They know 
that in a few years it is likely to be worth many times its present price— 
a source of added pride and an investment of great profit. 

You will be surprised when you learn how easily you may own this epoch- 
making work, Thirty cents a day pays for it. A leaflet giving full 
information about the Ayot St. Lawrence Edition will be sent on request 
if you return the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


y Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers. # 

j Dept. 507, 50 West 47th Street, 

" New York. 

J Send me a copy of the leaflet about the Ayot St. Lawrence Edition of 
1 Bernard Shaw’s Collected Works, together with price and terms. No 
} obligation, naturally. 

i 
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To be a 


